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Foreword 


The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  assists  community  groups  in  their  efforts 
to  alleviate  or  prevent  persistently  high  local  unemployment  or  underemployment. 
Special  ARA  help  includes  studies  evaluating  what  local  actions  might  be  taken  to  bring 
about  economic  growth  in  areas  where  the  need  is  most  pressing. 

In  the  attempt  to  redevelop  their  economies,  local  groups  can  profit  by  what  other 
communities  have  already  done  to  create  jobs— how  they  organized  local  efforts  to  at- 
tract new  industries  and  why  their  actions  were  or  were  not  effective.  To  provide  this 
type  of  information,  ARA  is  publishing  this  report  in  a  series  of  case  studies  in  com- 
munity economic  redevelopment. 

Prepared  for  ARA  under  a  technical  assistance  contract,  these  case  studies  describe 
the  economic  actions  taken  by  eight  northeastern  communities  during  the  past  10  or  15 
years  and  evaluate  what  they  accomplished  in  their  efforts  to  combat  local  unem- 
ployment resulting  from  the  decline  of  once-dominant  local  industries.  These  local 
actions  were  undertaken,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  1950' s  before  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  came  into  existence.  They  can  therefore  be  viewed  en- 
tirely as  local  self-help  efforts,  without  benefit  of  the  special  assistance  ARA  can  now 
offer  to  redevelopment  areas. 

It  is  hoped  that  local  redevelopment  groups  will  gain  insights  from  these  case 
studies  and,  by  actual  example,  learn  better  how  to  combat  their  own  problems  of  local 
unemployment.  It  is  also  hoped  that  their  own  economic  redevelopment  efforts  will  be 
considerably  facilitated  by  the  special  financial  and  technical  aids  now  available  from 
ARA. 


William  L.  Batt,  Jr.,  Administrator 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  study  of  community  efforts  in  economic 
planning  and  area  redevelopment  is  based  on  case 
histories  of  eight  Middle  Atlantic  communities 
that  have  been  compelled  to  cope  with  serious  prob- 
lems of  economic  readjustment.*  Most  of  the 
communities  had  suffered  heavy  losses  in  in- 
dustrial employment;  closings  and  cutbacks  in  local 
textile  mills  alone  accounted  for  the  loss  of  some 
30,000  jobs  over  the  past  10  or  15  years. 

Since  the  Area  Redevelopment  program  was 
just  getting  underway  at  the  time  the  eight  areas 
were  first  studied,  these  communities  had  not  yet 
received  any  of  the  special  assistance  that  ARA 
can  provide  to  help  areas  that  are  trying  to  re- 
develop their  local  economies.  After  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  became  law  in  May  1961, 
however,  six  of  these  communities— Amsterdam, 
Gloversville,  Cumberland,  Kulpmont,  Bridgeton, 
and  Millville— were  still  faced  by  sufficiently  high 
levels  of  unemployment  to  be  designated  as  rede- 
velopment areas  eligible  for  ARA  help.  The 
experiences  of  the  other  two  areas  (Utica  and  Read- 
ing), which  have  not  been  designated  as  redevelop- 
ment areas,  have  been  included  to  show  how  they 
were  able  to  avoid  high  levels  of  local  unem- 
ployment despite  a  decline  of  a  major  local  in- 
dustry. 

To  learn  more  about  the  effectiveness  of  various 
approaches  to  local  economic  development,  each 
community  was  examined  in  terms  of  the  types 
of  local  development  groups  organized  and  their 
ability  to  mobilize  local  support,  the  methods  used 
to  raise  funds  and  to  program  industrial  activi- 
ties, the  incentives  offered  to  encourage  new  busi- 
ness prospects  to  locate  in  the  area,  and  the 
relative  success  each  community  had  in  attracting 
new  industries  and  creating  new  job  opportunities. 

Highlights  of  Community  Efforts 

Apparently  little  systematic  planning  occurred 
in  any  of  the  communities  studied.  For  example, 
although  availability  of  local  skills  was  stressed 
frequently  in  promotional  efforts,  no  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  combining  these  skills  with  other 
local  resources  was  evident. 

A  degree  of  industrial  diversification  was  con- 
sciously sought  and  has  been  achieved  in  several 


*The  communities  were  among  those  selected  by  the  Busi- 
ness and  Defense  Services  Administration,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  in  connection  with  a  1961  study  of  the  impact 
of  textile  mill  closings  on  mill  communities.  Findings  of  that 
study  have  been  published  under  the  title  Economic  Effect  of 
Textile  Mill  Closings:  Selected  Communities  in  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  1963,  64  pp;  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington  25,  D.  C,  price  25  cents. 

Data  assembled  in  the  earlier  study  were  supplemented  by 
additional  field  investigations  during  the  summer  of  1962  under 
an  ARA  technical  assistance  project.  This  report  focuses 
on  the  methods  by  which  these  communities  sought  to  alleviate 
unemployment  and  interprets  this  information  in  relation  to 
the    program    of    the    Area    Redevelopment    Administration. 


communities,   so  that  a  once-dominant  textile  in- 
dustry   now   plays  a   less   important  role  in  their 
economies.     For  example,  increasing  employment 
in    the    new  science-based  industries  in  Reading, 
Cumberland,  and  Utica  appears  to  have  provided 
a    healthy    climate    for    economic  growth  and  has 
tended  to  upgrade  both  the  skills  and  wage  income 
of   the    local   labor    force.     On  the  other  hand,  in 
areas  where  the  unemployment  situation  was  more 
critical,    any    industry    that    showed    interest    in 
locating  in  the  community  was  encouraged.    Some  [ 
of  these  incoming  new  industries  paid  lower  than  I 
prevailing  local  wages  and  employed  many  women  ) 
and  part-time  workers. 

All  of  the  areas  tended  to  concentrate  on  at- 
tracting industries  from  outside  the  area  rather 
than  trying  to  create  them  locally.  With  only  a 
few  exceptions,  the  new  plants  that  located  in  these 
areas  were  branch  plants  of  expanding  corporations 
rather  than  those  relocated  from  other  areas. 
Some  of  the  new  plants  were  developed  to  make 
use  of  indigenous  resources,  and  many  were  or- 
ganized in  response  to  increasing  defense  needs. 
A  number  of  the  new  plants  not  only  have  contrib- 
uted new  jobs  to  the  communities  but  also  have 
modernized  their  plants  and  expanded  their  pro- 
duction since  locating  in  these  areas. 

The  ability  and  continuity  of  local  leadership 
appear  to  have  been  decisive  factors  in  successful 
economic  development.  Where  local  leaders  were 
able  to  enlist  the  continuous  support  of  broad  seg- 
ments of  the  community,  as  in  Reading  and  Utica, 
success  was  greater  than  in  areas  where  key 
members  of  local  development  groups  or  their 
professional  staffs  served  for  short  periods  and 
were  replaced  by  others. 

On  the  whole,  the  new  employment  opportunities 
created  through  local  efforts  were  seldom  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  for  the  losses  of  textile 
jobs,  as  well  as  for  the  local  labor  force  increases 
that  also  occurred  in  several  of  the  communities 
studied.  As  measured  by  unemployment,  at  least 
three  communities  were  in  poorer  health  in  1960 
than  they  had  been  ten  years  earlier  (Chart  2). 
Improvements  in  the  local  economies  of  two  other 
communities  were  considerably  aided  by  expansions 
in  defense- supported  industries  and  government 
employment. 


Comparisons  of  Local  Experiences 

Although  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  economic 
problems  facing  the  areas  studied  differed  greatly, 
there  was  considerable  similarity  in  the  approaches 
to  local  industrial  development  taken  by  these 
eight  communities.  For  example,  a  few  business 
leaders  in  each  of  the  communities  decided  to  do 
something  to  relieve  local  unemployment— they 
raised  funds,  purchased  land,  advertised  the  area, 
and  took  various  other  steps  to  attract  new  in- 
dustries.   But  with  the  exceptions  of  Amsterdam's 


(i) 


fund-raising  campaign  and  Reading's  effective  ef- 
fort to  get  labor  unions  to  participate  in  various 
development  activities,  the  community  as  a  whole 
was  rarely  involved. 

Apparently,  the  greatest  success  in  attracting 
new  industries  was  achieved  in  communities  like 
Utica  and  Reading  that  purchased  their  own  land 
or  had  empty  industrial  buildings  to  offer  to 
prospective  new  industries.  In  areas  that  failed 
to  offer  such  inducements  and  relied  instead  on 
national  advertising  to  attract  new  industries, 
local  efforts  were  largely  ineffective.  Thus, 
planned  or  available  plant  sites,  together  with 
wide  community  participation,  appear  to  have 
been  most  effective  in  attracting  new  industries 
to  an  area. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  compare  costs 
of  creating  new  employment  in  these  communities, 
since  more  unpaid  time  and  effort  were  invested 
in  some  areas  than  in  others.  Furthermore,  the 
nature  of  local  expenditures  varied  from  area 
to  area.  For  instance,  most  available  funds  were 
spent  for  promotional  activities  in  Cumberland, 
while    land   purchases   and    building   construction 
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used  up  most  of  the  available  financial  resources 
in  Amsterdam.  To  compare  the  performance  of 
individual  communities,  therefore,  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  created  by  local  efforts  have 
been  related,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  jobs  lost 
as  a  result  of  textile  mill  closings. 

Charts  1  and  2  illustrate  what  happened  to 
population  and  unemployment  in  these  areas  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960.  The  following  paragraphs 
further  summarize  the  economic  problems  that 
faced  these  areas  and  what  was  done  about  them. 

Utica.— With  an  expenditure  of  about  $190,000  for 
promoting  industrial  development  and  a  great  deal 
of  volunteer  help  from  various  groups  and  indi- 
viduals, Utica  has  succeeded  in  attracting  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  plants  since  World  War 
II.  By  1961,  these  industries  had  provided  the 
area  with  about  8,000  new  jobs,  or  nearly  the 
same  number  that  were  lost  as  a  result  of  textile 
mill  closings.  Although  the  number  of  jobless  in 
this  area  was  about  the  same  at  the  end  of  the 
last  decade  as  it  had  been  at  the  beginning,  the 
rate   of   unemployment   was  slightly  lower,   since 


Chart  1.  Total  Population  and  Persons  20  -  44  Years  Old  in  the  United  States  and  Selected  Areas  in  1960,  Based  on  1950  Levels 
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Chart  2.  Unemployment  in  Selected  Areas  in  1955  and  1960,  Based  on  1950  Levels 
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the  area's  labor  force  had  expanded  over  the  same 
period. 

With  an  increase  of  some  10,000  in  the  Utica 
area's  labor  force,  unemployment  would  have  risen 
sharply  had  it  not  been  for  a  substantial  increase 
in  public  employment.  Considerable  community 
effort  has  succeeded  in  improving  the  local  econ- 
omy, but  diversification  was  only  partially  ac- 
complished. Although  several  large  plants  have 
been  attracted  to  Utica,  only  two  major  industrial 
activities  (machinery  and  electronics  manufactur- 
ing and  metal  fabricating),  both  depending  princi- 
pally on  Federal  defense  procurement,  replaced 
the  once-dominant  textile  industry. 

Amsterdam.— Local  industrial  development  groups 
succeeded  in  raising  $300,000  to  purchase  land 
and  to  help  finance  industries  which  have  brought 
about  2,400  new  jobs  to  the  area.  These  new  jobs 
represented  about  one- third  of  those  lost  by  the 
closing  of  one  large  carpet  mill  and  serious  cut- 
backs in  another. 

The  area's  economy  was  weaker  in  1960  than  it 
had  been  10  or  15  years  earlier.  During  the  de- 
cade,   the  area  lost  nearly  a  fourth  of  its  people 


in  the  prime  working  ages;  this  loss,  however, 
did  prevent  a  more  serious  rise  in  unemployment. 
Moreover,  the  new  industries  tended  to  employ 
women  and  part-time  workers  and  to  pay  lower 
wages  than  were  paid  by  former  textile  employers. 
These  factors  further  depressed  average  income 
levels. 


Gloversville.— Despite  setbacks  caused  by  changes 
in  local  leadership,  local  development  groups  in 
Gloversville  succeeded  in  attracting  several  new 
plants  which  provided  about  500  jobs  in  the  area. 
This  gain  represented  a  third  of  the  employment 
lost  by  cutbacks  in  the  textile  and  glove  industry. 
An  older  available  labor  force  was  brought  about 
by  a  heavy  out- migration  of  people  in  the  prime 
working  ages  (20-44  years).  The  loss  of  28  percent 
of  people  in  these  ages,  however,  did  prevent  a 
serious  ris  e  in  unemployment,  which  was  about 
16  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  both  1950  and 
1960.  Moreover,  with  family  income  rising  faster 
than  in  New  York  State  as  a  whole  and  with  con- 
siderable civic  improvements,  the  economy  of  this 
area    has   not  deteriorated  over  the  past  decade. 
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Cumberland.— While  highly  successful  in  raising 
some  $250,000  for  promoting  industrial  develop- 
ment during  the  past  decade,  Cumberland  was 
probably  less  successful  on  a  per-job  basis  than 
any  other  community  studied.  Organized  local 
efforts  aided  in  attracting  two  new  plants  to  the 
area  and,  to  some  extent,  assisted  two  local  en- 
terprises in  developing  new  products.  These  four 
plants  together  employed  some  1,100  workers  in 
1961.  But  this  number  was  only  a  fraction  of  the 
more  than  7,000  textile  jobs  lost  since  1946  because 
of  cutbacks  in  the  local  rayon  plant. 

Although  the  area  lost  22  percent  of  its  people 
in  the  prime  working  ages  and  has  a  hard  core 
of  unemployed,  the  climate  for  economic  growth 
appears  healthier  at  present  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  The  shift  in  employment  from  the  once- 
dominant  textile  and  railroad  industries  to  such 
fast-growing  industries  as  chemical  research, 
instruments,  glass,  paper,  and  rubber  promises 
a  healthier  outlook  for  future  advances.  Expansion 
in  a  defense- supported  activity  (a  large  chemical 
research  laboratory)  was  mainly  responsible  for 
giving   this   area  a  degree  of  economic  stability. 

Reading.— Through  the  Greater  Berks  Development 
Fund,  this  community  raised  $900,000.  In  part, 
these  funds  were  used  to  purchase  land  for  an 
industrial  park  and  to  modernize  vacant  hosiery 
mills  to  suit  the  needs  of  incoming  new  industries. 
It  succeeded  in  directly  attracting  three  new  plants 
which  employed  several  hundred  people  in  1961. 
Local  industrial  development  groups  also  assisted 
many  other  new  industries  locating  in  this  area 
and  helped  existing  local  plants  expand  their  opera- 
tions. 

The  loss  of  8,500  textile  jobs,  however,  was 
only  partly  offset  by  these  community  efforts. 
Gains  in  nonmanufacturing  activities  during  the  past 
decade  prevented  a  drop  in  total  employment, 
but  expansion  of  the  labor  force  caused  unemploy- 
ment to  rise.  Notwithstanding,  greater  industrial 
diversification  has  improved  the  business  climate 
and  should  stimulate  more  rapid  growth  in  the 
future. 

Kulpmont.— Considering  the  typical  handicaps  of 
a  small  community  in  a  hard-coal  region,  raising 
$20,000    for    industrial   development    in  Kulpmont 


may  be  regarded  as  a  substantial  achievement. 
On  a  cost-per-job  basis,  Kulpmont' s  performance 
was  quite  good.  But  the  loss  of  some  1,200  textile 
jobs  in  the  past  15  years,  drastic  cutbacks  in 
anthracite  coal  mining  and  a  35-percent  decline 
among  people  in  the  prime  working  ages  of  20-44 
years  during  the  past  decade  have  together  pre- 
sented too  big  a  problem  for  such  a  small  com- 
munity. Nevertheless,  local  efforts  did  succeed 
in  restoring  about  a  sixth  of  textile  job  losses  by 
bringing  in  new  industries. 

Bridgeton-Millville.— These  are  relatively  pros- 
perous and  growing  communities  where  losses  of 
textile  jobs  were  of  minor  significance.  With 
employment  and  income  growing  in  the  past  decade, 
they  did  not  need  the  type  of  crash  development 
programs  carried  on  in  the  other  communities 
analyzed.  As  a  result,  major  responsibility  for 
industrial  development  was  assigned  to  a  regional 
group.  Highly  seasonal  employment  in  agriculture 
and  food  processing  industries  plus  the  tendency 
of  former  migratory  workers  to  remain  in  the 
area  during  the  entire  year  have  been  the  major 
causes  of  unemployment  in  these  otherwise  growing 
areas. 


Sources  of  Data 

In  addition  to  data  available  from  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  reports,  statistical  data  were  pro- 
vided by  State  agencies  and  municipal  officials 
in  each  community.  Other  data  were  supplied  by 
local  Chambers  of  Commerce,  utilities,  banks, 
local  industrial  development  groups,  and  similar 
private  sources.  Because  of  these  different 
sources,  the  data  are  not  always  comparable.  The 
1950-1960  decade,  however,  is  the  principal  time 
span  considered. 

In  the  course  of  the  original  survey  in  1961, 
each  community  was  visited  and  interviews  were 
held  with  individuals  representing  business,  fi- 
nance, labor,  and  government.  Additional  visits 
were  made  during  the  1962  survey  to  obtain  more 
information  about  the  methods  and  procedures 
used  to  attract  new  industries  and  the  successes 
and  failures  they  experienced  during  the  past 
decade. 


All  three  New  York  communities  studied  are 
located  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  region  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State.  They  are  old  industrial  areas 
where  cotton  and  woolen  textile  mills  were  among 
the  earliest  industries  to  be  established.  Over  the 
years,  Utica  became  a  center  of  woolen  and  cotton 
textile  manufactures,  Amsterdam  specialized  in 
making  carpets  and  rugs,  and  Gloversville  primari- 
ly produced  gloves. 

The  closing  of  textile  mills  has  had  economic 
repercussions  in  all  three  cities.  The  rapid  de- 
cline in  textile  employment  over  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years  stimulated  local  economic  develop- 
ment activities  in  all  three  areas  and  was  the  major 
factor  leading  to  the  designation  of  Amsterdam 
and  Gloversville  as  redevelopment  areas  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
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Utica' s  major  resources  include  an  experienced 
labor  force,  ample  land  and  water  supplies,  and 
a  location  which  makes  it  an  important  communica- 
tion center  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  An  accessible 
market  of  more  than  40  million  people  within  a 
radius  of  some  300  miles  is  an  important  ad- 
vantage to  the  economy  of  this  region. 

The  area's  economic  structure  is  typical  of 
many  industrial  communities.  In  July  1961,  total 
nonagricultural  employment  in  the  Utica -Rome 
Labor   Market  Area  was  about  100,000,  of  which 
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some  38  percent  were  engaged  in  manufacturing.* 
Machinery,  electronics,  metal  fabricating  and  pri- 
mary metal  industries  provided  more  than  half  of 
all  manufacturing  jobs  in  the  area. 

Among  the  nonmanufacturing  activities,  gov- 
ernment is  the  largest  employer,  with  the  Griffiss 
Air  Force  Base  providing  a  considerable  share  of 
some  23,000  civilian  government  jobs.  Retail 
and  wholesale  trade  and  the  service  industries 
are  also  important  sources  of  employment,  ac- 
counting for  16  and  10  percent,  respectively,  of 
all  nonagricultural  jobs  in  this  region.  The  area 
also  has  the  usual  complement  of  jobs  in  banking, 
insurance,    communications   and   public    utilities. 

Recent  Economic  Trends 

Analysis  of  recent  economic  trends  in  the  area 
can  help  to  identify  the  economic  problems  that 
have  caused  Utica  to  embark  upon  a  multitude 
of  job  development  activities.  Proper  understand- 
ing of  these  trends  is  also  necessary  in  evaluating 
local  efforts  and  assessing  their  successes  and 
failures  in  attracting  new  industries  and  creating 
additional    job    opportunities    in   the   community. 

To  highlight  the  major  economic  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  Utica' s  economy,  a  very  rapid 
decline  in  textile  employment  has  been  largely  off- 
set by  new  job  opportunities  in  the  machinery  and 
electronics  industries;  more  women  were  employed 
in  all  major  activities,  except  manufacturing,  in 
1960  than  ten  years  earlier;  the  total  nonagricul- 
tural labor  force  increased  by  about  10  percent, 
while  total  unemployment  was  slightly  lower  in 
1960  than  in  1950.  Increases  in  population,  es- 
pecially among  children  and  those  in  the  prime 
working  ages,  have  been  greater  than  in  the  State 
as  a  whole.  Other  economic  data  reflecting  general 
conditions  in  the  Utica  area  are  summarized  below 
and  in  Table  VI- A. 

Population.— During  the  1950-60  decade,  this  area 
gained  nearly  50,000  people,  or  16  percent,  com- 
pared with  a  13-percent  increase  in  the  entire 
State  (Chart  1  and  Table  I-A).  Sharpest  gains 
were  registered  among  young  people  under  20 
years  old,  indicating  a  reservoir  for  the  future 
labor  force.  A  slight  rise  also  occurred  in  the 
number  of  people  of  prime  working  ages— 20-44 
years— whereas  this  group  declined  in  the  State 
by  nearly  6  percent. 

Income.— Average  income  of  families  and  unrelated 
persons  in  the  Utica  area  increased  from  $2,822 


♦Employment  data  in  this  report  (unless  noted  otherwise  in 
the  text  or  in  Tables  IV-A  through  IV-H)  were  compiled  from 
State  employment  service  statistics  and  only  include  workers 
who  are  covered  by  the  Federal-State  unemployment  insurance 
program  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Self-employed  persons 
and  other  nonparticipants  are  excluded. 
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to  $5,296  a  year  between  1949  and  1959,  but  at  a 
slightly  slower  rate  than  the  average  annual  rise 
for  the  entire  State  (Chart  3  and  Table  II).  Average 
weekly  earnings  of  production  workers  in  the  area 
also  increased-from  $58  in  1950  to  $87  in  1960 
(Chart  4)— but  also  somewhat  slower  than  the  State 
average. 

Employment.— About  9,100  jobs  were  added  to 
nonagricultural  employment  in  the  Utica-Rome 
area  between  1950  and  1961  (Chart  5  and  Table 
IV- A).  Over  this  11 -year  period,  nonmanufacturing 
activities  added  about  14,800  jobs  in  the  area, 
while  manufacturing  activities  lost  about  5,700. 
Thus,  nonmanufacturing  activities  became  an  even 
more  important  source  of  area  employment  during 
the  1950' s— rising  to  about  62  percent  of  the 
area's  nonagricultural  employment  in  1961  com- 
pared  with   only   52  percent  in  the  early  1950' s. 

Government  employment  accounted  for  the  major 
share  of  the  substantial  increases  in  nonmanu- 
facturing employment  in  the  area,  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  the  prime 
contributing  factor.  For  example,  government 
activities  added  about  8,300  jobs  to  area  em- 
ployment between  1951  and  1961.  Other  nonmanu- 
facturing activities —  mining  and  services,  trade, 
and  finance,  in  particular— netted  the  area  another 
4,000  jobs,  despite  a  decline  in  transportation 
and  public  utilities  employment. 

The  manufacturing  sector  of  the  region's  econ- 
omy, however,  sustained  heavy  job  losses  during 
the  1950' s.  The  major  employment  decreases  in 
this  sector  included  the  loss  of  8,000  textile  jobs 
between  1950  and  1960,  caused  by  the  closing  or 
relocation  of  17  cotton  and  woolen  textile  mills, 
and  the  loss  of  2,800  jobs  in  primary  and  fabricated 
metals.  These  losses  were  partially  offset  by  a 
gain  of  6,300  jobs  in  machinery  and  electronics 
manufacturing    over      the    same    10-year   period. 

Unemployment.— Total  unemployment  in  the  Utica- 
Rome  area  has  fluctuated  from  year  to  year  during 
the  past  decade,  ranging  from  a  low  point  of 
about  3,400  in  1956  to  a  high  of  nearly  7,800  in 
1958  (Table  V-A).  The  proportion  of  idle  workers 
never  exceeded  7.3  percent  of  the  total  nonagricul- 
tural labor  force;  during  five  of  the  eleven  years 
covered  by  this  study,  the  unemployment  rate  was 
5  percent  or  below.  The  rate  of  unemployment  in 
1960  was  only  slightly  lower  than  it  had  been  a 
decade  earlier,  although  the  total  labor  force  had 
increased  by  nearly  ten  percent  over  the  same 
period. 


Community  Action 

As  a  result  of  local  development  efforts  and  the 
expansion  of  defense- based  industries  in  the  area, 
Utica  has  been  able  to  surmount  the  economic  losses 
resulting  from  a  substantial  decline  in  textile 
employment.  The  area  has  also  gained  several 
new  plants  that  have  contributed  to  the  industrial 
diversification  of  the  area's  economy. 


Most  development  activities  in  Utica  were  car- 
ried out  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  economic  plan  for  the 
area;  and,  except  for  the  general  objective  of  in- 
creasing employment,  no  long-term  goals  were 
set  by  the  community.  Potential  industrial  pros- 
pects were  occasionally  furnished  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Commerce,  but  most  leads 
came  from  personal  contacts  by  individual  business 
leaders.  Sometimes  the  investigation  of  rumors 
also  paid  off— after  several  years  of  negotiation, 
Utica  reportedly  succeeded  in  locating  one  of  the 
first,  and  also  the  largest,  of  its  new  establish- 
ments in  this  way. 

Considerable  emphasis  was  placed  on  industrial 
diversification.  New  science- based  industries 
were  sought  after  with  considerable  success.  This 
has  resulted  in  an  appreciable  concentration  of 
electronics  firms  in  the  area,  with  the  manufacture 
of  national  defense  products  as  their  major  activi- 
ty. Proximity  and  growth  of  the  Griffiss  Air  Force 
Base  in  nearby  Rome  which  specializes  in  elec- 
tronics   tended    to    encourage    these    industries. 

Local  Development  Organizations.— In  its  attempt 
to  bring  the  radio  division  of  General  Electric  to 
Utica,  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
stymied  by  the  fact  that  its  charter  prohibited 
raising  funds  to  acquire  a  building  promised  to 
the  firm  under  a  lease-purchase  agreement.  The 
Utica  Industrial  Corporation  was  organized  by  the 
Chamber   in    1945    for    this  purpose.     The  entire 

Chart  3.  Median  Income  of  Families  and  Unrelated  Persons  in 
the  Utica-Rome,  Amsterdam,  and  Gloversville  Areas, 
New  York  State,  and  the  United  States,  1949  and  1959 
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stock  of  the  corporation,  which  was  later  renamed 
the  Utica  Industrial  Development  Corporation,  was 
originally  held  by  a  few  individuals,  all  members 
of  the  Chamber.  The  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Chamber  and  former  mayor  of  the  city  has 
directed  the  corporation's  activities  since  its 
beginning. 

Each  project  undertaken  by  the  corporation  was 
treated  as  a  separate  entity,  with  subscriptions 
for  funds  earmarked  for  that  particular  project. 
It  was  understood  that  any  money  left  over  after 
the  new  industry  had  been  brought  in  would  be 
refunded,  pro  rata,  to  each  contributor. 

In  effect,  the  corporation  was  a  holding  company 
for  the  promotion  of  economic  development.  It 
was  authorized  to  buy  and  sell  property  and  pro- 
vide land  or  buildings  to  new  or  expanding  local 
industries.  Its  charter,  however,  prohibited  specu- 
lative building  in  advance  of  a  firm  commitment 
by  an  industrial  prospect. 

A  new  nonprofit  group,  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Association  of  Utica,  Inc.,  was  organized  in 
late  1962  to  take  over  most  of  the  activities  former- 
ly carried  on  by  the  Utica  Industrial  Corporation. 
This  change  was  necessary  to  make  the  local 
group  eligible  to  deal  with  the  newly  established 
New  York  State  Job  Development  Authority.  The 
new  Association  has  a  full-time  paid  director  and 
receives  a  yearly  contribution  of  $25,000  from  the 
City  of  Utica.  The  old  corporation's  charter, 
however,  will  be  maintained  for  standby  purposes 
in  case  a  special  project  turns  up  which  could  be 
more  effectively  promoted  by  the  older  organiza- 
tion. 

A  regional  organization  is  being  formed  to  pro- 
mote regional  economic  development  in  this  area. 
Called  the  Mohawk  Valley  Federation  of  Local 
Governments,  it  is  essentially  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  all  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  Herkimer 
and  Oneida  Counties.  A  recent  budget,  based  on 
funds  from  the  cooperating  local  governments, 
called  for  an  expenditure  of  $52,000  to  cover  re- 
gional promotion  and  administration  costs. 

Collaboration  among  all  municipalities  in  the 
two  counties  is  expected  to  minimize  duplication 
of  effort  and  to  enhance  the  prospects  for  attract- 
ing new  industries.  While  the  new  planning  group 
will,  no  doubt,  stimulate  economic  development, 
a  high  degree  of  coordination  will  be  needed  in 
attracting  the  limited  number  of  industrial  pros- 
pects for  its  member  communities. 

Funds.— Utica  has  not  had  any  city-wide  campaign 
to  raise  funds.  Contributions  have  been  solicited 
through  personal  contacts  by  leading  members  of 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  committees. 
When  a  promising  development  project  was  agreed 
upon  by  a  designated  Chamber  committee,  for  ex- 
ample, 60  or  70  carefully  chosen  members  would 
be  invited  to  a  breakfast  meeting.  Each  was  asked 
to  help  fulfill  the  quota  suggested  by  the  committee 
for  his  particular  industry.  Funds  were  also 
solicited  from  chain  stores  and  national  firms 
with  successful  results.  This  was  usually  ac- 
complished by  a  telephone  call  or  a  personal  visit 


Chart  4.    Average  Weekly  Earnings  of  Production  Workers  in  the 
Utica-Rome  Area,  New  York  State,  and  the  United 
States,  1950,  1955,  and  1960 
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by  a  prominent  local  business  executive  to  one 
of  the  top  executives  of  the  national  organization. 
No  contributions  were  solicited  or  received  from 
labor  unions,  small  businesses,  or  property  own- 
ers. 

Although  records  showing  how  much  money  was 
actually  raised  are  not  publicly  available,  an 
estimated  $190,000  has  been  spent  from  money 
raised  by  fund  drives  to  bring  in  new  plants.  Most 
of  this  amount  came  from  manufacturing  enter- 
prises and  financial  institutions,  with  occasional 
large  contributions  from  national  chains.  Small 
contributions  were  also  received  from  professional 
groups,    especially    local    doctors    and   lawyers. 

A  great  deal  of  unpaid  time  spent  on  promotional 
activities,  fund  raising,  and  trips  to  contact  pros- 
pective industries  also  represented  a  considerable 
contribution  to  Utica' s  development  efforts.  Such 
contributions,  which  included  professional  and 
technical  services  donated  by  real  estate  men, 
lawyers,  printers,  and  other  local  businessmen, 
were  considered  a  business  investment  because 
of  the  new  opportunities  created  in  the  area  by 
the  added  economic  activity. 

Cash  outlays  apparently  have  not  been  very 
large,  not  even  for  land  purchases  for  which  rec- 
ords are  available.  While  total  UIC  banking 
transactions  have  occasionally  been  substantial, 
they  usually  involved  mortgages,  loans  against 
leases,  guarantees,  and  similar  operations  which 
required  only  small  cash  outlays.  Available  rec- 
ords show  that  only  in  the  case  of  one  large  ma- 
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chinery  company  was  the  deed  to  a  site  (77  acres 
valued  at  over  $40,000)  turned  over  to  the  company 
as  an  outright  gift  of  the  UIC. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  expenditures  involved 
in  the  promotion  of  economic  development  were 
the  preparation  of  brochures,  specialized  studies, 
and  advertising.  Occasionally,  UIC  funds  were 
used  to  help  pay  moving  expenses  of  firms  which 
decided  to  locate  in  Utica. 

New  Industries.— Mainly  through  the  economic  de- 
velopment efforts  of  the  Utica  Industrial  Corpora- 
tion and  the  expansion  of  nearby  Griffiss  Air 
Force  Base,  several  companies  have  located  plants 
in  Utica  since  1949.  Their  employment  in  1961, 
estimated  at  about  8,000  workers,  represented 
about  one- fifth  of  all  manufacturing  jobs  in  the 
area  and  accounted  for  an  annual  payroll  of  nearly 
$40  million.  Employment  in  these  new  plants 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  textile  jobs  caused 
by  mill  closings  and  relocations.  The  larger 
companies  attracted  to  Utica  included: 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Corporation,  one  of  the 

first  new  plants  to  locate  in  Utica,  produces  com- 
pressors, air  hammers,  and  related  equipment. 
Although  production  started  in  1949  with  a  small 
labor  force,  employment  in  the  Utica  plant  in- 
creased gradually  to  about  2,000  workers,  most- 
ly men. 

General  Electric  Company  was  the  second  large 
concern  to  build  a  new  plant  in  Utica,  where  it 
established  a  center  for  its  military  electronics 
department  in  1953,  and  soon  employed  more 
than  2,000  workers.  This  department,  which 
has  expanded  in  recent  years,  employed  about 
4,500  workers  in  1962.  (GE  employs  another 
1,500  workers  in  its  radio  receiver  department, 
which  has  been  in  Utica  for  a  number  of  years 
and  has  used  a  former  textile  mill  to  house  part 
of  its  staff.) 

Bendix  Company,  which  purchased  the  Utica 
plant  of  Continental  Can  Co.  in  1951,  was  em- 
ploying   more    than    1,500    workers    by    1953. 

Remington  Rand  purchased  an  old,  small-arms 
factory  in  Utica  in  1953  and  converted  the  plant 
into  an  electronic  data  processing  unit.  Now  a 
part  of  the  Univac  Division  of  Sperry  Rand,  it 
initially  employed  almost  1,000  workers.  (In 
early  1963,  this  unit,  which  employed  2,000 
workers,  expected  to  expand  its  employment  to 
about  2,500  workers.) 

Kelsey-Hayes  Company  purchased  the  Utica  Drop 
Forge  and  Tube  Company  and  built  two  new 
metal  fabricating  plants  producing  chiefly  jet 
engine  parts.  These  plants  have  given  employ- 
ment to  between  2,000  and  3,000  persons  over 
the  last  several  years. 

Among  the  smaller  firms  attracted  to  Utica 
were  Utica  Electronics,  which  was  established  in 
1953  with  local  capital  and  employed  about  100 
workers  in  February  1962;  Oneida  Electronics, 
a    Canadian  company  which  started  operations  in 


1960  and  employed  300  workers  in  February  1962; 
and  Mohawk  Electronics,  a  local  firm  which  ex- 
panded its  employment  from  10  to  100  workers 
between  1959  and  eajTy  1962. 

A  promise  to  build  a  new  airport  and  an  im- 
mediate campaign  for  a  bond  issue  of  $2  million 
to  finance  its  construction  were  decisive  factors 
in  attracting  one  of  the  large  firms  to  Utica.  As 
it  turned  out,  the  community's  efforts  succeeded 
not  only  in  providing  the  airport  facilities  but  also 
in  convincing  Mohawk  Airlines,  Inc.,  to  use  Utica 
as  its  main  headquarters,  where  it  employs  about 
500  local  workers. 

Substantial  benefits  offered  by  the  community 
to  industrial  prospects  included  land  gifts,  lease- 
purchase  agreements,  availability  of  architects' 
plans  or  sketches  for  new  plants,  and  contributions 
to  moving  costs.  Other  inducements  included 
construction  of  access  roads,  changes  in  zoning 
laws,  and  more  favorable  tax  assessments.  In 
two  cases,  Utica  extended  city  sewer  lines  to  plant 
sites  located  outside  city  limits  and  provided  them 
with  police  and  fire  protection. 


Chart  5.  Selected  Employment  Trends  in  the  Utica-Rome  Area, 
1950  -  1961 
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Training  Program.— Utica  had  many  unemployed 
textile  workers  seeking  new  jobs  in  the  early  1950'  s, 
but  their  skills  were  not  adequate  to  man  the 
incoming  new  industries.  A  crash  training  pro- 
gram was  therefore  inaugurated  by  the  community, 
primarily  at  the  insistence  of  the  managements  of 
local  businesses  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
New  York  State  Employment  Service  and  local 
vocational  schools. 

Many  displaced  textile  workers  received  train- 
ing as  machinists  in  this  local  program.  Of  the 
1,036  who  had  registered  with  the  New  York  State 
Employment  Service,  826  former  textile  workers 
had  either  been  trained  as  machinists  or  were  in 
training  in  February  1954.  The  local  machinists' 
union  further  estimated  in  mid- 1961  that  at  least 
1,500  of  its  members— roughly  a  fifth  of  its  total 
membership— were  former  textile  workers.  This 
number  was  reportedly  much  higher  a  few  years 
earlier,  before  some  of  the  older  textile  workers 
had  dropped  out  of  the  labor  market. 

Evaluation  of  Community  Efforts 

The  benefits  of  local  efforts  directed  toward 
stimulating  economic  growth  in  Utica  over  the 
last  10  to  15  years  can  be  evaluated  principally 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  new  jobs  created,  im- 
provements in  the  local  labor  force,  and  similar 
changes  in  the  area's  economy.  Utica' s  economy 
has  been  able  to  cope  with  most  of  the  employment 
problems  created  by  the  closing  of  17  textile  mills 
during  the  1950' s.  The  jobs  created  by  new  in- 
dustries locating  in  the  area  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  in  textile  employment.  Despite 
a  rise  of  nearly  10  percent  in  the  area's  labor 
force  during  the  1950'  s,  the  number  of  people  on 
unemployment  rolls  was  no  higher  in  1960  than  it 
had  been  ten  years  earlier.  Between  1950  and 
1961,  nonagricultural  employment  in  the  area  rose 
by  more  than  9,000,  despite  a  decline  of  almost 
6,000  workers  in  manufacturing  employment.  This 
achievement  was  notable  in  comparison  with  other 
textile  communities.  However,  about  two- thirds 
of  the  new  job  opportunities  in  the  area  were 
created  by  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  response 
to  expanding  activities  at  the  nearby  Griffiss  Air 
Force  Base. 

The  potential  labor  force  in  the  Utica- Rome 
Labor  Market  Area  improved  significantly  between 
1950  and  1960.  A  small  increase  occurred  during 
the  1950' s  among  persons  in  the  prime  working 
ages  (20-44  years),  quite  contrary  to  the  serious 
out-migration  of  young  people  that  was  experienced 
by  most  other  textile  communities  and  a  net  de- 
cline in  the  entire  State. 

On  the  whole,  Utica' s  economy  was  healthier 
in  1960  than  it  had  been  ten  years  earlier.  Practi- 
cally all  economic  growth  indexes,  except  manu- 
facturing employment,  trended  upward.  At  the 
same  time,  both  average  annual  family  income 
and  weekly  earnings  increased  significantly,  main- 
ly because  the  new  industries  attracted  to  Utica 
offered  higher  wages  than  those  paid  by  the  former 
textile  mills. 


Important  cultural  gains  in  Utica  have  tended  to 
make  the  area  more  attractive  to  industrial  pros- 
pects, thus  contributing  to  a  healthier  local  econo- 
my. New  colleges,  art  centers,  museums,  and 
similar  institutions  have  emerged  in  recent  years. 
In  some  measure,  these  gains  were  an  outgrowth 
of  the  community's  effort  to  bring  in  modern, 
science-based  industries  and  to  upgrade  the  local 
labor  force  for  their  operation. 

Substantial  effort  by  the  local  business  leaders 
who  guided  Utica' s  industrial  development  during 
the  1950' s  was  largely  responsible  for  the  economic 
growth  of  the  area  that  occurred  despite  the  loss 
of  a  key  industry.  While  not  directly  participating 
in  the  community's  industrial  development  efforts, 
labor  unions  have  also  cooperated  with  business 
and  municipal  leaders,  especially  in  the  extensive 
retraining  program  which  was  crucial  to  the  success 
of  such  efforts. 

With  all  its  accomplishments,  however,  Utica 
has  only  partially  achieved  industrial  diversifica- 
tion. Only  two  other  major  industrial  activities 
(machinery  and  electronics  manufacturing  and 
metal  fabricating),  which  sell  primarily  to  defense 
agencies,  replaced  the  once-dominant  textile  in- 
dustry. The  area  also  depends  heavily  on  govern- 
ment employment.  To  keep  Utica' s  economy 
growing,  therefore,  the  area  needs  to  continue  its 
efforts  toward  even  greater  industrial  diversifica- 
tion. 


AMSTERDAM: 

A  Declining 

Carpet  and  Rug 

Center 


As  in  Utica,  an  experienced  labor  force  and  ample 
land  and  water  supplies  are  the  major  resources 
of  this  region.  The  Amsterdam  Redevelopment 
Area,  which  includes  all  of  Montgomery  County, 
is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  This  area  is  even  more  favorably  located 
than  Utica  with  respect  to  large  population  centers. 
Highways  and  rail  lines  link  the  area  with  major 
metropolitan  areas  where  87  percent  of  the  State's 
population  live. 

About  14,200  nonagricultural  workers  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Amsterdam  Labor  Market  Area  in 
1960.  Of  these,  9,500  were  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing activities  (including  about  3,800  in  textile 
mills),  and  4,700  were  employed  in  nonmanufac- 
turing  (including  2,600  in  retail  and  wholesale 
trade).  Despite  the  closing  of  one  very  large 
textile  mill  and  a  substantial  reduction  of  jobs  in 
the  other,  Amsterdam  continues  to  be  an  important 
textile  center. 

Recent  Economic  Trends 

The  economy  of  the  Amsterdam  area  has  been 
in  serious  trouble  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  as  indicated  by  changes  in  population,  in- 
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come,  employment,  and  unemployment  which  are 
discussed  below. 

Population.— The  area's  population  has  declined 
appreciably,  especially  among  people  in  the  prime 
working  ages  (Table  I-A).  Children  under  14  and 
people  over  65  were  the  only  two  age  groups  that 
registered  moderate  growth.  A  decline  of  nearly 
25  percent  in  the  20-44  age  group  (Chart  1)  was 
perhaps  the  most  serious  loss,  indicating  a  sub- 
stantial out-migration  of  people  in  the  prime  work- 
ing ages.  Total  population  in  the  county  fell  by 
only  4  percent  between  1950  and  1960,  while  it 
declined  nearly  11  percent  within  the  City  of 
Amsterdam. 

Income.— Not  only  was  Amsterdam's  average  an- 
nual income  of  families  and  unrelated  persons  in 
1959  significantly  below  the  Utica  and  State  aver- 
ages, but  it  has  also  increased  more  slowly  over 
the  years  (Chart  2  and  Table  II).  Between  1949 
and  1959,  the  average  annual  rate  of  increase  for 
Amsterdam  was  only  4.2  percent,  compared  with 
6.5  percent  in  Utica  and  6.8  percent  in  the  State. 
This  lag  is  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that 
new  industries  locating  in  Amsterdam  have  paid 
lower  wages  than  the  declining  textile  industry 
paid. 

Between  1947  and  1958,  total  annual  payroll  in 
the  county's  manufacturing  industries  declined 
by  about  20  percent,  according  to  U.S.  Census 
reports.  In  the  City  of  Amsterdam  alone,  how- 
ever, annual  manufacturing  payrolls  declined  by 
38  percent,  from  approximately  $30  million  to 
$18.6  million.  At  the  same  time,  retail  trade  pay- 
rolls increased  by  about  18  percent  in  the  county 
and  10  percent  in  the  city. 

Employment.— Between  1950  and  1960,  nonagri- 
cultural  employment  in  the  Amsterdam  area  de- 
clined by  more  than  22  percent— from  18,300  to 
14,200    jobs.        (See    Chart   6   and    Table    IV- B.) 

Employment  losses  in  manufacturing,  which 
comprised  two- thirds  of  the  area's  jobs  in  1960, 
accounted  for  this  employment  drop.  The  textile 
industry,  which  alone  lost  5,900  jobs  during  the 
1950' s,  was  the  major  cause  of  the  economic  de- 
cline of  the  area.  A  net  employment  rise  of  1,300 
in  other  manufacturing  activities  was  far  short 
of  compensating  for  the  decline  in  textile  em- 
ployment. 

The  relatively  small  nonmanufacturing  sector 
of  the  area' s  economy  registered  a  slight  net  gain 
of  500  jobs  over  the  decade.  Although  its  em- 
ployment has  fluctuated  since  the  mid- 1950' s,  the 
retail  and  wholesale  trade  industry— accounting 
for  55  percent  of  nonmanufacturing  employment 
in  1960— had  400  more  jobs  at  the  end  of  the 
decade  than  in  1950. 

Unemployment.— During  the  1950' s,  the  number  of 
unemployed  workers  in  the  Amsterdam  Area  fluc- 
tuated between  a  low  of  1,250  in  1950  and  a  high 
of  2,500  in  1954  (Table  V-A).  Except  for  a  6.4- 
percent  low  in  1950,  the  proportion  of  unemployed 
workers  ranged  between  8.2  percent  (in  1953)  and 


15.9  percent  (in  1952)  of  the  area's  labor  force. 
A  significant  decline  in  population,  especially  the 
out- migration  of  people  in  the  prime  working  ages, 
contributed  to  a  decline  of  about  3,000  in  Amster- 
dam's available  labor  force  between  195 land  1960. 
As  a  result,  the  proportion  of  jobless  workers  was 
higher  in  1960  (11.3  percent)  than  in  1951  (9.9 
percent),  although  the  actual  number  of  unemployed 
had  declined  from  1,896  to  1,808. 

Community  Action 

The  closing  of  textile  mills  stimulated  local 
efforts  aimed  at  arresting  the  general  decline  of 
Amsterdam's  economy.  In  many  respects,  these 
efforts  were  similar  to  those  in  Utica,  but  a  great- 
er participation  by  the  entire  commumity  was 
evident   in   the   Amsterdam  Redevelopment  Area. 

As  in  Utica,  Amsterdam  had  no  long-range  eco- 
nomic program,  and  no  overall  goals  were  set  to 
guide  local  industrial  development  activities.  In 
line  with  the  general  objective  of  increasing  em- 
ployment, the  principal  effort  was  directed  toward 
attracting  new  and  diversified  industries.     Local 

Chart  6.  Selected  Employment  Trends  in  the  Amsterdam  Area, 
1950  -  1960 
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leadership,  perhaps  aware  of  the  limited  chances 
of  success,  apparently  placed  little  emphasis  on 
trying  to  keep  the  textile  industry  from  moving 
out  of  the  region. 

In  a  national  advertising  campaign,  Amsterdam 
offered  prospective  new  firms  its  vacant  buildings, 
available  rent-free  for  the  first  six  months,  and 
an  ample  supply  of  trained  labor.  New  firms  that 
have  moved  into  the  area  have  occupied  almost 
2  million  square  feet  of  existing  building  space. 
In  fact,  most  of  Amsterdam's  new  industries  have 
located  in  existing  buildings  rather  than  in  newly 
constructed  ones. 

Encouragement  was  given  to  any  industry  that 
expressed  interest  in  moving  into  the  area,  even 
those  paying  lower  than  prevailing  local  wages  and 
employing  mostly  women  and  part-time  workers. 
This  encouragement  was  guided  by  the  view  that 
it  would  be  better  to  put  people  back  to  work,  even 
at  lower  wages,  than  to  have  them  remain  unem- 
ployed. While  some  of  the  new  firms  paid  mini- 
mum wages,  several  increased  their  pay  structures 
after  getting  established  in  the  area  and  have  also 
expanded  their  operations,  thus  creating  additional 
jobs  for  unemployed  workers.  Some  of  these  firms 
have  also  outgrown  their  present  facilities  and 
are  working  with  local  developers  toward  new 
construction. 

Local  Development  Organizations.— In  1953,  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  organized  the  Amster- 
dam Industrial  Development  Corporation.  Con- 
tinued rumors  that  one  of  the  area' s  leading  carpet 
and  rug  establishments  intended  to  move  South 
provided    the    major    stimulus    for    this    action. 

Like  the  UIC  in  Utica,  the  major  purpose  of 
the  corporation  was  to  stimulate  economic  growth 
and  to  diversify  the  local  economy  by  attracting 
new  industries  to  the  area.  The  first  step  it  took 
was  to  hire  a  professional  fund-raising  firm  to 
collect  money  needed  to  buy  industrial  sites  on 
which  factories  were  subsequently  built.  However, 
since  it  was  only  a  subsidiary  of  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  corporation  was  not  permitted  to 
buy  land.  After  the  successful  completion  of  the 
fund  drive,  it  was  therefore  reorganized  as  a 
publicly  owned,  independent  company— Industries 
for  Amsterdam,  Inc. 

Original  incorporators  of  Industries  for  Amster- 
dam consisted  of  five  businessmen,  with  an  auto- 
mobile dealer  as  president,  a  department  store 
owner  as  vice-president,  and  a  banker  as  treasur- 
er. Textile  companies  or  their  executives  con- 
tributed funds  to  the  new  organization,  but  they 
apparently  did  not  otherwise  participate  directly 
in  local  redevelopment  activities. 

At  least  three  other  local  development  groups 
were  organized  in  Montgomery  County  in  addition 
to  Industries  for  Amsterdam.  At  the  time  of  the 
1961  survey,  however,  these  groups  had  not  been 
very  active  in  raising  funds  or  in  attracting  new 
industries. 

Funds.— The  first  major  achievement  of  the  local 
economic   development   group   was   raising    some 


$300,000  in  the  Spring  of  1954  to  promote  in- 
dustrial development.  Under  the  slogan  "Opera- 
tion: Jobs,"  fund- raisers  succeeded  in  enlisting 
nearly  all  segments  of  the  population  in  support 
of  Industries  for  Amsterdam.  Attractively  pre- 
pared brochures  explained  the  purpose  of  the  fund- 
raising  campaign  and  stressed  the  availability  of 
skilled  labor  in  the  area.  Newspapers  and  radio 
stations  supported  the  campaign  by  emphasizing 
that  the  money  would  be  used  not  only  to  attract 
new  plants  but  also  to  assist  existing  local  in- 
dustries. 

All  contributions  were  outright  gifts;  no  stocks 
or  bonds  were  issued.  Certificates  of  participation, 
however,  were  issued,  giving  each  donor  a  vote  for 
every  $100  he  contributed.  Directors  of  Industries 
for  Amsterdam  were  required  to  contribute  at 
least  $1,000  each,  either  individually  or  through 
the  firm  that  sponsored  them. 

The  fund-raising  campaign,  the  only  one  to  be 
conducted  in  the  area,  was  launched  with  three 
large  subscriptions:  $10,000  from  a  local  news- 
paper publisher,  and  $5,000  each  from  two  leading 
retail  merchants.  Other  large  contributions  in- 
cluded four  gifts  of  $6,000  each  and  two  of  $5,000 
each. 

About  300  fund-raising  workers  were  organized 
in  business  and  professional  divisions.  A  special 
division  organized  by  the  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  and 
Lions  Clubs  asked  each  property  owner  to  contrib- 
ute 2-1/2  percent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  his 
property.  National  firms  were  also  solicited  by 
a  special  committee  organized  for  that  purpose. 
Although  commercial,  financial,  and  industrial 
firms  contributed  a  major  share  of  the  total  funds, 
the  campaign  caught  public  interest  and  received 
support  from  many  other  sources.  For  example, 
social  clubs,  labor  unions,  American  Legion  posts, 
school  children,  and  teachers  made  contributions. 
While  not  originally  planned,  payroll  deductions 
were  spontaneously  voted  by  various  employee 
groups. 

In  less  than  a  month,  the  campaign's  goal  of 
$250,000  was  over- subscribed  by  over  $50,000. 
Industries  for  Amsterdam  has  been  using 
these  funds  over  the  past  several  years  to  purchase 
land,  build  factory  shells,  and  for  various  other 
industrial  development  activities. 

New  Industries.— Industries  for  Amsterdam,  to- 
gether with  other  local  business  groups,  offered 
prospective  firms  conventional  incentives  such  as 
low-cost  land,  assistance  in  financing  area  opera- 
tions, available  buildings  and  plant  sites,  lease- 
purchase  agreements,  contributions  to  moving 
costs,  construction  of  access  roads,  and  more 
favorable  zoning  and  tax  laws.  Local  efforts  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  following  major  establish- 
ments to  the  area. 

Ward  Products  Corp.,  an  important  manufac- 
turer of  automobile  radio  and  TV  antennas, 
which  came  to  Amsterdam  in  1957,  employed 
about  250  people  in  July  1961.  It  located  in  a 
new   building,    constructed  on  a  299-acre  tract 
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owned  by  Industries  for  Amsterdam.  On  the 
basis  of  a  15-year  lease-purchase  agreement, 
Industries  for  Amsterdam  financed  the  deal 
partly  with  its  own  resources  and  partly  through 
a  $320,000  loan  from  the  Business  Development 
Corporation,  a  State- supervised,  private  invest- 
ment concern. 

Traveler  Boat  Co.,  which  makes  Fiberglas  pleas- 
ure boats,  was  established  in  1959,  also  with 
financial  assistance  from  Industries  for  Amster- 
dam. It  bought  a  five- acre  tract  from  the  local 
group  at  a  very  reasonable  price  and  built  its 
own  building.  Local  utilities  and  the  city  also 
spent  some  $250,000  to  improve  power  lines, 
water  sewers,  and  access  roads.  In  July  1961, 
its  employment  was  estimated  at  about  80  work- 
ers. 

Other  Industrial  Establishments.— Partly  with 
the  financial  assistance  and  guarantees  by  di- 
rectors of  Industries  for  Amsterdam  in  the  form 
of  working  capital  and  the  loans  they  arranged 
from  the  Business  Development  Corporation,  and 
partly  through  the  efforts  of  local  businesses, 
some  23  independent  enterprises  have  located 
in  the  past  few  years  in  the  vacant  buildings 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Bigelow-Sanford  car- 
pet mills. 

Altogether,  these  new  businesses  employed  about 
1,200  workers  in  July  1961,  compared  with  a  peak 
employment  of  about  3,600  in  the  former  carpet 
mills.  Among  them  were  Empire  Devices  Co., 
making  instruments  with  250  employees;  Esquire 
Novelties,  manufacturing  plastic  products  with 
100  workers;  Fiber  Glass  Industries,  Inc.,  em- 
ploying about  125  employees;  Consolidated  Novel- 
ties, Inc.,  employing  300  workers,  mostly  wo- 
men; and  Hanover  Manufacturing  Corp.,  an  ap- 
parel shop  with  some  175  employees,  also  mostly 
women. 


Evaluation  of  Community  Efforts 

As  in  Utica,  persistent  community  effort  by  a 
few  business  executives  was  the  keystone  to  mod- 
erately successful  achievements  in  Amsterdam's 
industrial  development.  Much  wider  public  sup- 
port from  leading  business  groups  and  even  ordi- 
nary citizens  was  achieved  in  Amsterdam  than 
in  Utica,  especially  in  the  initial  fund-raising 
campaign. 

The  magnitude  and  complexity  of  this  area's 
unemployment  problem,  however,  were  greater 
and  more  difficult  than  in  Utica,  since  Amsterdam 
has  been  and  remains  largely  a  one- industry  town. 
Although  the  considerable  community  activities 
carried  on  for  the  past  several  years  by  Industries 
for  Amsterdam  scored  a  notable  achievement  by 
bringing  about  2,400  new  jobs  to  the  area,  these 
new  jobs  represented  only  about  a  third  of  the 
textile  jobs  lost. 

Unlike  Utica,  this  area  did  not  have  expanding 
government  operations  or  fast-growing  science 
industries  to  stimulate  its  economic  growth.    Fur- 


thermore, employment  cut- backs  in  two  nearby 
military  depots,  as  well  as  in  two  large  firms  in 
Schenectady,  created  unemployment  among  workers 
who  had  previously  commuted  from  Amsterdam 
to  jobs  in  nearby  towns.  While  the  decline  of  the 
1950' s  was  slowed  down,  Amsterdam's  economy 
was  weaker  in  1960  than  it  had  been  ten  years 
earlier.  Only  a  considerable  out- migration  of 
young  people  from  the  area  prevented  the  local 
unemployment    situation    from    becoming   worse. 

Because  of  the  heavy  out- migration  of  young 
men  in  the  prime  working  ages  over  the  past  few 
years,  however,  industries  attracted  to  the  area 
were  mainly  those  which  employ  women  and 
part-time  workers  in  the  production  of  apparel, 
novelties,  and  similar  consumer  products.  Since 
they  generally  paid  lower  wages  than  had  been  paid 
by  the  former  rug  and  carpet  mills,  these  new 
industries  tended  to  aggravate  local  problems  by 
depressing  local  purchasing  power  and  perpetuating 
an  older  labor  force.  Some  of  these  firms,  how- 
ever, have  subsequently  improved  their  wage 
structures,  as  well  as  expanded  their  local  opera- 
tions. 

Textile  mill  closings  merely  aggravated  condi- 
tions which  apparently  have  existed  for  a  long 
time.  Virtually  no  improvements  have  been  made 
in  Amsterdam's  major  municipal  services  during 
the  last  30  years.  For  example,  the  last  school 
was  built  in  1930,  and  only  a  few  years  ago  funds 
for  a  new  elementary  school  were  voted  down. 
While  basic  services  have  not  been  actually  cut 
back,  the  city  operates  on  a  slim  budget.  Recent 
improvements  in  tax  structure  have  been  directed 
to  encourage  new  industries,  but  by  boosting 
howeowners'  taxes  and  monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ments, new  residential  building  has  been  dis- 
couraged. 


GLOVERSVILLE: 

The  Glove- 
Making  Center 

of  the 
United  States 


Gloversville,  the  largest  city  in  Fulton  County, 
is  located  near  Amsterdam  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  New  York's  Mohawk  Valley.  It  is  an  old  com- 
munity with  only  a  few  natural  resources.  Recrea- 
tional facilities  and  an  experienced  labor  force 
are  its  most  important  economic  assets. 

Gloversville  is  virtually  a  one- industry  com- 
munity, with  the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  other 
leather  products  its  dominant  economic  activity. 
In  1960,  glove- making  and  leather- tanning  plants 
provided  about  40  percent  of  total  employment  in 
the  Gloversville  Labor  Market  Area  and  over  60 
percent  of  all  manufacturing  jobs.  The  area's 
civilian  labor  force  was  21,700  in  February  1961, 
including   4,200   workers    who   were   unemployed. 
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Recent  Economic  Trends 

Unlike  Utica  and  Amsterdam,  Gloversville  has 
not  been  a  textile  city  for  the  last  three  decades, 
ever  since  its  once  large  silk  industry  failed  to 
survive  the  foreign  competition  of  the  1920' s  and 
competition  from  domestic  synthetic  fibers.  Most 
of  the  area' s  recent  job  losses  were  caused  by  the 
reduction  of  glove  output  in  the  leather  products 
industry  soon  after  World  War  II  when  demobili- 
zation resulted  in  a  severe  drop  in  demand  for 
gloves  used  by  military  personnel. 

Although  the  structure  of  this  region' s  economy 
has  changed  somewhat,  the  glove  industry  re- 
mains the  major  employer.  But  a  static  situation 
rather  than  decline  is  perhaps  the  proper  charac- 
terization of  recent  economic  trends.  Although 
both  employment  and  unemployment  fluctuated 
considerably  during  the  1950' s,  employment  was 
only  slightly  less  and  unemployment  was  about 
the  same  in  1960  as  in  1950. 

Population.— Total  population  has  remained  stable 
during  the  past  decade  in  the  Gloversville  Rede- 
velopment Area,  which  includes  all  of  Fulton 
County.  Population  in  the  City  of  Gloversville, 
however,  declined  by  over  8  percent.  As  illustrated 
in  Chart  1,  the  city  lost  nearly  30  percent  of  its 
population  in  the  20-44  age  bracket,  indicating  a 
large  out- migration  of  young  people,  which  left 
the  area  with  a  somewhat  depleted  local  labor 
force. 

Income.— Median  income  of  families  and  unrelated 
persons  in  the  Gloversville  area  almost  doubled 
between  1949  and  1959— rising  from  an  estimated 
$2,350  to  $4,619.  This  rise,  however,  was  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  in  the  State  as  a  whole— the 
average  annual  increase  was  7.0  percent  in  Glov- 
ersville and  6.8  percent  for  the  entire  State.  (See 
Chart  3  and  Table  II.)  Manufacturing  payrolls 
increased  by  about  30  percent  between  1947  and 
1958.  Between  1948  and  1958,  payrolls  rose  by 
about  20  percent  in  retail  trade  establishments 
and  by  74  percent  in  wholesale  trade,  while  pay- 
rolls of  the  service  industries  declined  by  nearly 
34  percent. 

Employment.— The  sharpest  drop  in  local  employ- 
ment occurred  after  1945,  principally  as  a  result 
of  slackened  glove-making  activities.  In  contrast 
to  13,000  jobs  provided  by  the  leather  products 
industry  at  its  peak  in  1942,  it  offered  jobs  to 
only  4,700  people  at  its  low  point  in  1954.  In  1960, 
the  various  leather- tanning  and  glove-making  es- 
tablishments together  employed  about  5,300  work- 
ers. 

The  total  nonagricultural  employment  in  the 
area,  however,  was  only  slightly  lower  in  1960 
than  in  1950,  declining  from  13,300  to  12,900.  (See 
Chart  7  and  Table  IV- C.)  While  nonmanufacturing 
activities  added  500  more  jobs  to  area  employment 
between  1950  and  1960,  manufacturing  industries 
showed  a  net  loss  of  900  jobs.  Employment  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather  products  alone  dropped  by 
about  1,200.    Small  job  losses  also  occurred  in  the 


Chart  7.  Selected  Employment  Trends  in  the  Gloversville  Area, 
1950  -  1960 
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textile  and  knit-glove  industries,  but  these  were 
offset  by  gains  in  other  types  of  manufacturing. 
Gloversville  had  a  somewhat  higher  proportion 
of  women  workers  than  did  the  other  areas  studied. 
For  example,  in  1960,  women  accounted  for  about 
41  percent  of  all  workers  in  the  Gloversville  Labor 
Market  Area,  compared  with  about  26  percent  in 
the  Utica-Rome  Area  and  37  percent  in  the  Amster- 
dam Area.  More  than  58  percent  of  Gloversville' s 
working  women  are  married— somewhat  higher 
than  the  national  average.  They  provide  a  second 
source  of  income  for  many  households  in  Glovers- 
ville. 

Unemployment.— As  shown  in  Table  V-A,  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  workers  has  fluctuated  greatly 
during  the  past  decade,  between  1,519  (in  1956) 
and  3,203  (in  1958).  More  than  10  percent  of  the 
area's  labor  force  has  been  unemployed  in  every 
year  from  1950  through  1960,  with  a  high  of  21.7 
percent  in  1954.  Seasonal  employment  in  the 
glove  industry  is  chiefly  responsible  for  these 
high  unemployment  rates.  Seasonal  employment 
in  some  of  the  new  novelty  and  apparel  firms  also 
contributed  to  high  unemployment  during  the  late 
1950' s. 
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Community  Action 

When  it  became  evident  in  the  early  1950' s  that 
foreign  competition  as  well  as  domestic  style 
changes  would  continue  to  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  consumer  demand  for  leather  gloves,  business 
leaders  in  Gloversville  started  various  develop- 
ment activities  designed  to  diversify  the  local 
economy  by  attracting  new  industries.  Leadership 
was  provided  by  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
with  small  businesses  and  financial  institutions  as 
its  principal  backers.  But,  as  in  Amsterdam,  the 
dominant  manufacturing  industry  in  the  community 
did  not  actively  participate  in  local  development 
efforts. 

No  overall  industrial  program  was  developed 
in  Gloversville,  and  no  economic  goals  were  set  in 
advance,  ,  except  for  the  general  objective  of  in- 
creasing employment.  As  in  Amsterdam,  any 
industry  that  expressed  interest  was  encouraged 
to  come  in.  Most  of  the  leads  about  potential  new 
industries  came  from  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce.  As  in  both  Utica  and  Amsterdam, 
newspaper  advertising,  which  cost  Gloversville 
between  $2,000  and  $3,000,  brought  no  results. 
Contacts  by  local  businessmen  resulted  in  the 
most  successful  leads.  All  staff  work  connected 
with  planning,  local  contacts,  advertising,  and 
similar  efforts  was  perform ^dy free  by  the  Glovers- 
ville Chamber  of  Commerce. 

One  of  the  serious  disadvantages  in  attracting 
new  firms  to  the  area  was  the  lack  of  suitable 
buildings.  Existing  vacant  glove  factories  are 
apparently  inadequate  for  other  types  of  acitivites. 
However,  the  old  phonograph- record  manufacturing 
plant  will  become  available  as  soon  as  the  company 
moves  to  its  new  building.  According  to  local 
leaders,  this  move  will  aid  the  community  develop- 
ment effort  considerably,  since  the  building  is 
equipped  to  handle  heavy  machinery. 

Local  Development  Organization.— The  Fulton 
County  Community  Development  Corporation  was 
organized  in  1954  as  a  successor  to  the  Glovers- 
ville Industrial  Development  Corporation,  which 
had  been  established  in  1951.  The  latter  group 
ran  into  difficulties  when  a  small  garment  plant 
they  helped  to  establish  went  bankrupt,  causing 
the  corporation  to  lose  about  40  percent  of  its 
initial  investment.  The  main  purpose  of  the  re- 
organization in  1954,  however,  was  to  include 
Johnstown,    another  major  city  in  Fulton  County. 

The  Fulton  County  Community  Development  Cor- 
poration is  a  nonprofit  organization,  with  volun- 
teer staff  services  and  offices  provided  by  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  15  directors,  who  are  elected  by  some 
100  members  who  pay  annual  dues  of  $5. 

The  corporation  has  provided  such  financial 
assistance  to  new  industries  as  loans,  guarantees, 
land,  buildings,  and  moving  costs.  It  has  also 
assisted  local  firms  in  many  other  ways.  For 
example,  it  helped  to  negotiate  for  suitable  city 
water  mains  and  improved  water  pressure  to  keep 
a  local  leather  firm  from  moving  out  of  the  area. 


It  also  arranged  for  additional  parking  facilities 
for  local  glove  plants,  provided  legal  assistance 
for  ICC  hearings  which  resulted  in  more  favorable 
truck  freight  rates  for  the  area,  and  helped  to 
settle  a  labor  dispute. 

Funds.— Money  for  development  work  is  generally 
raised  by  a  stock  issue  with  no  guarantee  of  re- 
payment. Gifts  and  special  subscriptions  are 
other  sources  of  funds.  As  in  Utica,  separate 
funds  are  raised  and  earmarked  for  each  special 
project. 

Unlike  Amsterdam,  however,  Gloversville  ap- 
parently has  had  no  set  pattern  for  raising  funds 
and  no  organized  public  campaigns.  Most  contri- 
butions for  financing  a  specific  project  were  indi- 
vidually solicited  by  leading  businessmen.  The 
development  corporation,  however,  was  carrying 
a  debt  at  the  time  of  the  study  because  people 
had  not  fulfilled  their  pledges. 

The  community  raised  an  estimated  $225,000 
for  special  industrial  projects  between  1951 
and  1958.  Funds  raised  for  each  of  these  projects 
included  $32,000  in  1951  to  bring  in  a  phonograph- 
record  manufacturing  company;  $10,000  in  1954 
to  help  a  footwear  establishment  move  to  Glovers- 
ville; $3,000  in  1955  to  help  a  garment  company 
locate  in  the  area;  $100,000  pledged  in  1956  to 
bring  a  silver  manufacturing  company  to  the  area 
(the  pledges,  however,  were  not  collected  because 
the  company  decided  to  locate  elsewhere);  and  an 
$80,000  bond  issue  in  1958  to  construct  a  building 
in  Johnstown  to  house  a  metal  fabricating  concern. 

The  last  project  involved  a  15-year  lease-pur- 
chase agreement  with  the  new  company.  To  cover 
the  cost  of  the  new  plant,  the  company  is  to  pay 
an  annual  rental  for  15  years,  plus  the  $80,000 
needed  to  retire  the  bond  issue.  The  development 
corporation  also  arranged  local  financing  for  this 
firm,  which  included  a  $285,000  first  mortgage 
at  4-percent  interest  held  by  local  banks,  a  $50,000 
second  mortgage  held  by  a  local  plumbing  con- 
tractor, and  a  $50,000  third  mortgage  held  by  the 
company  itself. 

Without  involving  its  own  funds,  the  development 
corporation  has  also  helped  local  firms  obtain 
bank  loans  and  other  financial  assistance.  This 
aid  has  kept  several  local  companies  from  going 
bankrupt. 

New  Industries.— Intensive  community  effort  has 
brought  several  new  plants  to  the  Gloversville  area 
during  the  last  decade.  These  new  establishments 
included: 

Brunswick  Radio  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Decca  Record  Company,  located  in  Glovers- 
ville in  1951  in  a  plant  formerly  occupied  by  a 
battery  manufacturer.  In  July  1961,  it  employed 
about  250  people,  producing  phonograph  records. 
With  a  modern  plant  under  construction  (August 
1962)  in  Gloversville,  it  plans  to  move  soon  to 
its  new  facilities. 

The  Mohawk  Cabinet  Company  decided  to  locate 
in    Johnstown    in    1958    in    the   new    building 
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constructed  and  financed  by  the  development 
corporation.  It  employed  about  100  people  in 
February  1961  to  make  ice-cream  cabinets  for 
a  national  market.  The  company  trained  local 
workers,  most  of  whom  had  been  former  em- 
ployees of  the  local  glove  industry  or  had  been 
furloughed  by  General  Electric  Company  in  near- 
by Schenectady. 

Taylor  Awning  Company,  a  local  concern,  reor- 
ganized its  operations  in  1958  and  expected  its 
employment  to  rise  from  3  to  an  estimated  100 
employees  by  July  1961. 


Evaluation  of  Community  Efforts 

The  Fulton  County  Development  cooperation 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  Gloversville  area 
several  new  establishments  that  employed  about 
500  people  in  1961.  These  new  jobs  compensated 
for  losses  in  local  textile  employment,  but  not 
for  the  gradual  employment  decline  in  the  leather- 
glove  industry,  and  the  area  continues  to  have  a 


persistently  high  rate  of  unemployment.  Consider- 
ing changes  in  leadership  and  passive  cooperation 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  however,  the  de- 
velopment corporation's  success  in  preventing  a 
more  serious  decline  in  Gloversville' s  economy 
represents  a  substantial  achievement,  especially 
when    compared    with    some   other   communities. 

The  past  efforts  of  the  development  corporation 
have  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  diversifying 
the  area's  economy.  Gloversville  is  now  less  de- 
pendent on  leather  tanning  and  glove  manufacturing, 
which  supplied  about  40  percent  of  all  jobs  in  1960, 
in  contrast  to  almost  50  percent  ten  years  earlier. 
Increased  activities  in  boat  repairs  and  maintenance 
for  recreational  uses  have  helped  to  diversify  the 
area's  economy. 

Various  civic  improvements,  which  have  been 
quite  substantial  in  Gloversville,  should  help  the 
community  to  attract  new  industries.  Two  high 
schools  and  two  primary  schools  have  been  built 
since  1950;  many  city  streets  have  been  improved; 
additional  parking  areas  have  been  developed;  and 
a  new  hospital  has  been  built. 
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CUMBERLAND: 

Industrial  Center  of  Western  Maryland 

Cumberland,  the  principal  industrial  city  of 
Western  Maryland,  is  located  in  Allegany  County 
in  the  upper  Potomac  region  some  150  miles 
northwest  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Coal  and  glass 
sand  are  among  the  important  minerals  found  in 
this  region.  Forest  and  timber  resources  are  also 
abundant.  Local  water  resources  are  adequate 
but  need  further  development.  Because  of  the 
area's  scenic  beauty,  potentials  for  recreation 
are  also  considerable.  The  Cumberland  area  has 
a  diversified  economy  and  an  experienced  labor 
force.  It  also  has  a  good  rail  communication 
system  but  lacks  modern  highways. 

Coal  mining,  textiles,  and  railroads  together 
in  the  past  had  provided  some  80  percent  of  all 
jobs  in  the  Cumberland  area.  Even  today,  however, 
the  last  two  industries  are  still  quite  important. 
Production  of  textiles,  rubber,  glass,  and  paper 
products  are  the  area's  leading  manufacturing 
industries.  A  research  plant  owned  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  Department  and  leased  to  the  Allegany  Bal- 
listics Laboratory  is  one  of  the  area's  largest 
employers;  in  1961,  it  provided  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  all  jobs  in  the  Cumberland  Labor  Market 
Area. 

According  to  U.S.  Census  reports,  about  28,000 
people  were  employed  in  nonagricultural  activities 
in  1960  in  the  Cumberland  Labor  Market  Area, 
which  includes  all  of  Allegany  County.  About  34 
percent  worked  in  manufacturing;  18  percent,  in 
retail  and  wholesale  trade;  18  percent,  in  the 
service  industries;  and  13  percent  were  employed 
in  transportation.     Smaller  proportions  were  em- 


ployed in  construction,  finance  and  insurance,  and 
mining  activities. 

Recent  Economic  Trends 

Cumberland's  three  major  industries— coalmin- 
ing, textiles,  and  railroads— have  declined  sharply 
both  locally  and  nationally.  Since  1954,  Cumber- 
land's economy  has  improved  somewhat,  due  in 
part  to  moderate  improvements  in  employment  in 
the  textile,  paper,  and  rubber  industries,  in  part 
to  the  establishment  of  the  new  glass  plant,  and 
especially  to  the  rapid  expansion  in  research  being 
conducted  in  the  Allegany  Ballistics  Laboratory. 
This  research  laboratory,  which  works  on  defense 
contracts,  employed  about  3,000  workers  in  mid- 
1961,  compared  with  only  about  600  ten  years 
earlier.  These  new  and  expanded  activities  have 
kept  Cumberland' s  economy  from  suffering  a  more 
serious  deterioration.  Economic  data  reflecting 
general  conditions  in  the  Cumberland  Area  in 
addition  to  those  discussed  below  are  summarized 
in  Table  VI- B. 

Population. —Allegany  County's  population  declined 
by  about  6  percent  between  1950  and  1960,  while 
Maryland's  total  population  increased  by  32  percent 
(Chart  1  and  Table  I-B).  All  age  groups  (except 
those  45  years  or  over)  declined  rapidly,  especial- 
ly the  prime  working-age  brackets  of  20-44  years, 
which  seems  characteristic  of  redevelopment 
areas.  A  decline  in  the  number  of  children  and  a 
rapid  out- migration  of  those  who  could  contribute 
most  to  economic  growth  are  probably  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  this  area. 

Income.— Median  income  of  families  and  unrelated 
persons  in  the  Cumberland  area  (Chart  8  and 
Table  II)  increased  from  $2,638  in  1949  to  $4,340 
in  1959.  This  rise  represented  an  average  annual 
increase  of  5.1  percent  during  the  decade,  com- 
pared with  6.8  percent  for  the  entire  State.  Aver- 
age income  in  Cumberland  was  therefore  20  per- 
cent lower  than  the  Maryland  average  in  1959,  in 
contrast  to  a  differential  of  only  5  percent  ten 
years  earlier.  Total  annual  manufacturing  payrolls 
in  the  area  increased  by  only  about  5  percent  be- 
tween 1947  and  1958,  and  retail  and  wholesale 
trade  payrolls  rose  by  about  35  percent  between 
1948  and  1958.  In  contrast,  for  Maryland  as  a 
whole,  these  payrolls  increased  by  103  and  79 
percent,  respectively. 

Employment.— Manufacturing  employment  in  the 
Cumberland  area  dropped  from  10,500  in  1951  to 
7,500  in  1954.  It  then  reversed  its  downward  trend, 
rising  to  10,700  by  1960.  The  1960 level,  however, 
was  only  about  6  percent  higher  than  the  1950  level 
of  10,100  (Chart  9  and  Table  IV -D). 

Taking  into  account  all  employment  as  reported 
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by  the  U.S.  Census,  and  not  just  "covered"  em- 
ployment as  shown  in  Tables  IV- D  and  IV- E,  the 
following  changes  occurred  between  1950  and  1960: 

Percent  change 
Major  industry  in  employment 

Agriculture -47 

Mining -61 

Construction 25 

Manufacturing 1 

Transportation,  communica- 
tion, and  public  utilities -24 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade -7 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real 

estate -1 

Services 7 

Public  administration -4 

The  sharpest  employment  decline  occurred  in 
the  the  textile  industry,  which  employed  an  esti- 
mated 10,500  workers  in  1946,  but  only  2,300  in 
1954  and  3,000  in  1960.  The  number  of  workers 
employed  by  a  large  railroad  company  declined 
from  3,600  in  1946  to  2,400  in  1954  and  less  than 
2,000  in  1960.  These  job  losses  were  offset  by 
greatly  expanded  employment  in  the  research 
laboratory,  by  moderate  employment  increases  in 
rubber  and  paper  industries,  and  by  new  employ- 
ment created  by  a  large  glass  factory  established 
in  the  area  in  1956. 

Unemployment.— High  levels  of  unemployment  have 
been  a  serious  problem  in  the  Cumberland  area 
ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  (Table  V-B). 
Over  10  percent  of  the  area's  labor  force  was 
unemployed  between  1956  and  1959.  Even  at  the 
five-year  low  of  9.7  percent  in  1960,  nearly  4,000 
workers  were  jobless  in  the  Cumberland  Redevelop- 
ment Area.  In  February  1961,  5,500  workers  were 
unemployed,  or  13.6  percent  of  the  area's  total 
civilian  labor  force. 

Community  Action 

Reduction  of  textile  and  railroad  employment 
after  World  War  II  stimulated  Cumberland's  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  embark  upon  a  variety  of 
industrial  development  projects.  Advertising  the 
fact  that  deposits  of  high-grade  glass  sand  are 
available  in  the  community  was  perhaps  the 
closest  Cumberland  came  to  "planning"  new  eco- 
nomic activities.  But  encouragement  and  even 
financial  assistance  were  given  by  local  banks  to 
two  small  local  firms  which  later  developed  en- 
tirely new  products. 

As  in  other  communities,  no  goals  besides  in- 
creasing employment  were  set,  and  no  long-run 
systematic  studies  were  made  of  natural  and 
manpower  resources  which  could  provide  a  basis 
for  economic  planning.  In  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  however,  greater  attention  has  been  focused 
on  planning,  especially  in  connection  with  job- train- 
ing programs. 

Local  Development  Organizations.— The  Upper  Po-       Source:  Table  II 


tomac  Industrial  Development  Company  (UPID) 
is  the  successor  to  the  Industrial  Promotion  Com- 
mittee that  was  organized  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  1950  and  raised  $20,000  to  promote  new 
industries.  Although  incorporated  in  1955,  the 
new  organization  did  not  begin  to  function  until 
September  1959.  To  qualify  for  Federal  assistance 
through  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
UPID  was  reorganized  in  the  Spring  of  1961  to 
include  representatives  of  labor  unions  and  other 
local  groups  as  well  as  Chamber  of  Commerce 
members. 

UPID  is  governed  by  a  15-man  board  of  di- 
rectors and  five  officers.  They  represent  such  ma- 
jor segments  of  community  life  as  banking,  manu- 
facturing, labor,  insurance,  utilities,  government, 
news    publishing,    retail    trade,    and  construction. 

According  to  its  president,  UPID  is  supported 
and  financed  primarily  by  the  manufacturing,  busi- 
ness, retail,  and  professional  interests  in  the 
community.  Among  its  184  contributors  by  mid- 
1961,  168  were  voting  members  by  reason  of  an 
initial  contribution  of  $100  or  more.  Allegany 
County  now  also  contributes  $17,000  a  year  to 
UPID  for  its  support. 

Although  its  charter  permits  UPID  to  own 
property  for  industrial  development,  apparently 
none  of  the  industrial  development  efforts  in 
Cumberland  has  included  land  purchases.  The 
lack  of  level  sites  with  adequate  water  supplies 
and    sewage    facilities    is   a    major   impediment. 

Chart  8.  Median  Income  of  Families  and  Unrelated  Persons  in 
the  Cumberland  Area,  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the 
United  States,  1949  and  1959 
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LOCAL  ECONOMIC   PROGRAMS: 


UPID  maintains  offices  with  a  full- time  director 
and  a  secretarial  staff.  In  the  few  years  that  UPID 
has  been  operating,  however,  several  individuals 
have  already  held  the  position  of  director,  and  the 
position  has  been  vacant  at  times. 

Aside  from  staff  and  office  expenses,  UPID  has 
spent  all  of  its  financial  resources  on  promotional 
activities.  Travel  and  advertising  appear  to  be 
the  principal  methods  of  contacting  prospective 
industries.  However,  promotional  efforts  have 
apparently  provided  few  direct  leads  to  industrial 
prospects. 

Funds.— The  Industrial  Promotion  Committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  conducted  two 
fund-raising  campaigns  before  the  UPID  was  acti- 
vated. One  campaign  yielded  almost  $170,000  in 
1952;  the  other  raised  about  $70,000  in  1958.  No 
other  money-raising  efforts  have  since  been  made. 

The  methods  used  in  raising  money  were  quite 
similar  to  those  in  Utica.  Quotas  were  usually 
assigned  to  groups,  and  contributions  were  made 
by  each  firm  or  individual  to  a  designated  com- 
mittee. Single  contributions,  which  came  princi- 
pally from  manufacturing  enterprises,  ranged  from 
$10  to  $7,000. 

With  respect  to  expenditures,  no  detailed  in- 
formation was  available  except  that  no  money 
was  spent  for  land  purchases  and  that  considerable 
sums  went  to  a  New  York  advertising  agency.  Some 
community  residents  believe  that  this  strong  re- 
liance on  newspaper  advertising  was  a  mistake 
since  it  provided  few  useful  leads  for  new  in- 
dustries. A  portion  of  the  funds  was  used  to  hire 
a  professional  development  director  and  secretari- 
al help  and  to  pay  for  travel  expenses,  office  rent, 
and  similar  operating  expenses.  The  current 
annual  contribution  of  $17, 000  from  Allegany  County 
is  now  intended  to  cover  these  costs. 

New  Industries.— Four  new  industrial  enterprises 
have  been  established  in  this  area  during  the  last 
decade.  Of  these,  two  were  organized  by  local 
people,  and  two  have  come  from  the  outside.  There 
is  general  agreement  that  one  of  the  latter  two 
plants  decided  to  move  to  this  community  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Chamber's  Industrial 
Promotion  Committee.  On  the  other  hand,  ap- 
parently the  new  glass  plant  would  have  come  even 
without  the  committee's  help. 

Cumberland's  four  new  plants,  which  employed 
about    1,100    workers    in   August    1961,    included: 

The  National  Jet  Company,  which  makes  micro- 
scopic drills,  was  established  on  the  basis  of 
an  invention  by  a  mechanic  who  formerly  worked 
for  the  local  rayon  textile  plant.  In  August  1961, 
it  employed  about  75  people. 

The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  plant 
started  operations  in  1956;  in  1961,  it  employed 
almost  700  workers.  Plant  location  studies 
made  by  the  company  indicated  that  the  Cumber- 
land area  was  desirable.  Moreover,  the  director 
of    the   local    Industrial    Promotion   Committee 


was  instrumental  in  convincing  the  city  to  build 
water  and  sewage  facilities  needed  by  the  new 
plant.  A  settlement  of  a  labor  dispute  by  local 
union  leaders  is  also  reported  to  have  helped 
the  company  arrive  at  a  favorable  decision. 
Even  if  not  decisive,  community  efforts  in  at- 
tracting this  plant  to  Cumberland  were  impor- 
tant. 

The  Cumberland  Blouse  Company  was  located 
in  Cumberland  entirely  by  the  efforts  of  the 
local  development  group,  which  helped  this  firm 
move  in  and  provided  it  with  a  building.  In 
August  1961,  the  company  employed  more  than 
100  women  workers.  Because  of  increased  busi- 
ness, the  firm  expects  to  expand  its  operations 
and  employment. 

Allegany  Instrument  Company,  recently  pur- 
chased by  Textron  Electronics,  reportedly  was 
organized  an  d  initially  financed  by  local  busi- 
nessmen. It  produces  equipment  and  controls 
for  testing  rocket  motors  and  serves  principally 
the    Allegany    Ballistics    Laboratory;    however, 

Chart  9.  Selected  Employment  Trends  in  the  Cumberland  Area, 
1950  -  1960 
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some  of  its  equipment  is  also  sold  outside  the 
area.  In  the  summer  of  1962,  it  employed  some 
150  people. 

In  addition,  the  new  glass  plant,  a  local  pulp 
and  paper  firm,  and  other  existing  local  firms 
have  considerably  modernized  and  expanded  their 
operations  in  the  area  in  recent  years.  With  the 
building  of  a  new  paper  mill  (at  Luke,  Md.),  as 
well  as  the  new  glass  plant,  a  relatively  high  level 
of  employment  in  construction  activities  was  main- 
tained throughout  the  1950' s. 

Evaluation  of  Community  Efforts 

Community  efforts  in  Cumberland  succeeded  in 
raising  more  than  $250,000  for  promotional  pur- 
poses during  the  1950' s.  Approximately  1,100 
new  jobs  were  created,  partly  as  a  result  of  such 
promotion.  With  one  minor  exception,  new  in- 
dustries provided  jobs  offering  wages  comparable 
to  those  paid  by  the  declining  textile  and  railroad 
industries.  Lack  of  suitable  plant  sites  like  those 
offered  by  the  other  areas  studied  and  discontinuity 
of  local  leadership  tended  to  impede  economic 
development  efforts  in  Cumberland.  On  the  other 
hand,    the   growth   of   a    research   laboratory  and 


of  the  other  local  industries  provided  a  degree  of 
economic  stability  to  the  area. 

On  a  per- job  basis,  Cumberland  probably  spent 
more  money  than  any  of  the  other  communities 
studied.  Of  the  two  new  plants  that  moved  into 
the  area  during  the  1950' s,  the  one  making  plate 
glass  paid  high  wages  and  employed  largely  male 
workers,  while  the  blouse  factory  provided  jobs 
mostly  for  women  and  paid  wages  below  the  pre- 
vailing levels. 

Although  the  unemployment  rate  remains  high 
and  a  substantial  loss  of  manpower  during  the 
1950' s  will  be  felt  for  some  time  in  the  future,  the 
climate  for  economic  growth  appears  healthier  at 
present  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Considerably 
reduced  activities  in  old  and  declining  industries 
like  textiles  and  railroads  and  a  shift  to  fast- 
growing  industries  like  chemical  research,  in- 
struments, glass,  paper,  and  rubber  have  created 
a  more  favorable  climate  for  economic  growth 
in  this  area.  With  the  current  and  planned  im- 
provements in  urban  renewal  and  in  educational 
facilities  and  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  local 
leadership  of  the  possibilities  of  developing  new 
recreation  industries,  prospects  for  future  growth 
seem  even  more  favorable. 


The  two  Pennsylvania  communities  studied- 
Reading  and  Kulpmont— are  located  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  in  or  near  the  anthracite  coal 
region.  In  the  past,  coal  mining  was  one  of  the 
major  industries  in  this  area,  but  textile  mills 
also  provided  a  sizable  proportion  of  local  jobs. 
Both  Reading  and  Kulpmont  were  important  textile 
cities,  and  the  decline  in  hosiery  and  rayon- mill 
employment  was  the  major  reason  for  selecting 
these  two  areas  for  study.  Reading  has  not  been 
designated  as  a  redevelopment  area  principally  be- 
cause substantial  community  effort  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  in  new  industries.  On  the  other  hand, 
Kulpmont  is  part  of  the  Sunbury-Shamokin-Mt. 
Carmel  Redevelopment  Area,  which  has  been  faced 
by    serious    economic   problems  in  recent  years. 
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READING: 

A  Major  Hosiery 
Center  in 
Transition 


Located  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  some  60  miles 
northwest  of  Philadelphia,  Reading  is  the  major  in- 
dustrial city  in  Berks  County.  The  area's  major 
resource  is  its  highly  skilled  labor  force,  but  farm 
and  dairy  products  and  abundant  clear  water  are 
also  important  resources.  Furthermore,  Reading 
has  good  transportation  facilities— highways,  rail- 
road lines,  and  a  local  airport  connect  this  area 
with  all  the  major  cities  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  anthracite  coal 
deposits  found  along  the  northern  boundary  of 
Berks  County,  which  makes  up  the  Reading  Labor 
Market  Area,  have  been  far  less  of  an  asset  to  the 
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area  in  recent  years  than  they  were  two  or  three 
decades  ago. 

Reading  has  been  and  remains  one  of  the  leading 
hosiery  centers  in  the  United  States.  While  its 
relative  importance  has  declined  over  the  years,  as 
recently  as  1958,  Reading's  share  of  total  national 
employment  in  the  hosiery  industry  was  over  10 
percent. 

With  the  largest  hosiery  mill  in  the  world  located 
in  Reading,  the  textile  industry  also  provided  nearly 
10  percent  of  all  jobs  within  the  area  in  1960,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  some  forty  hosiery  and  textile 
mills  have  closed  down  in  recent  years.  Most  of 
these  mills  remain  unused,  and  the  community  has 
more  than  a  million  square  feet  of  vacant  floor 
space  in  the  abandoned  industrial  buildings.  Never- 
theless, the  large  number  of  mill  closings  and  the 
new  plants  that  have  been  attracted  to  the  area  have 
given  Reading  a  fairly  diversified  industrial  econo- 
my. 

In  1960,  the  Reading  Labor  Market  Area  had  a 
labor  force  of  123,600  (Table  V-C).  About  6,400 
unemployed  workers  accounted  for  slightly  more 
than  5  percent  of  this  labor  force.  Of  the  area's 
117,200  employed  workers,  about  45  percent  were 
engaged  in  manufacturing  (primarily  in  the  ma- 
chinery, textiles,  and  metals  industries),  more 
than  41  percent  were  in  nonmanufacturing  (almost 
a  third  in  retail  and  wholesale  trade),  and  more 
than  13  percent  were  employed  in  agriculture 
(Table  IV- F). 

Recent  Economic  Trends 

The  decline  of  textile  manufacturing  and  the  in- 
flux of  machinery,  electronic,  and  metal  fabricating 
enterprises  have  changed  the  structure  of  Read- 
ing's economy  somewhat  in  recent  years.  With 
several  new  science-based  industries,  it  has  be- 
come more  diversified  and  less  dependent  on  ho- 
siery and  railroad  activities.  Some  of  the  major 
area  trends  are  summarized  in  the  following 
sections.  Other  selected  economic  data  reflecting 
general  conditions  in  Reading  are  shown  in  Table 
VI-C. 

Population.— Population  trends  during  the  last 
decade  (Chart  1  and  Table  I-C)  show  that  this  area 
has  grown  at  about  the  same  rate  as  Pennsylvania. 
All  other  population  characteristics  are  also  simi- 
lar, except  that  growth  within  the  14- 19  age  bracket 
was  considerably  slower  in  the  Reading  area  than 
in  the  State.  A  decline  of  9  percent  in  the  20-44 
age  bracket  in  both  areas  indicates  some  out- 
migration  of  people  in  the  prime  working  ages,  a 
situation  less  favorable  than  that  found  in  Utica 
but  considerably  better  than  in  Cumberland,  Am- 
sterdam, and  Gloversville. 
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Income. -Median  income  of  families  and  unre- 
lated persons  increased  from  about  $3,000  to 
$5,000  per  year,  or  by  roughly  60  percent  be- 
tween 1949  and  1959  (Chart  10).  This  rise  repre- 
sented an  average  annual  increase  of  5.3  percent, 
compared  with  the  5.9  percent  average  annual  rate 
for  the  entire  State- (Table  II).  Average  weekly 
earnings  of  production  workers  in  the  Reading 
Labor  Market  Area  increased  by  37  percent  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960.  But,  as  shown  in  Table  III 
and  Chart  11,  this  increase  was  smaller  than  the 
rises  recorded  for  the  United  States  and  for  all  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Employment.-The    Reading   Labor   Market   Area 
had  a  total  labor  force  of  122,700  available  workers 
in  1961,  or  about  3.3  percent  more  than  its  1950 
labor   force   of   118,800    (Table   V-C).     However, 
total  area  employment,  which  has  fluctuated  great- 
ly since  the  mid- 1950'  s,  was  only  about  1.4  per- 
cent  higher   in    1961  than  it  was  in  1950.    At  the 
end  of  this  period,  area  employment  was  113,500, 
compared    with    111,900    in    1950   (Table    IV- F). 
The  gain  in  area  employment  represents  the  net 
effect  of  considerable  gains  in  some  area  activities 
and  considerable  losses  in  others  (Chart  12).    For 
example,  the  area  had  5,400  fewer  jobs  in  manu- 
facturing activities  in  1961  than  in  1950.    This  net 
loss  represented  8,500  fewer  jobs  in  textile  mills 
and  600  fewer  jobs  in  the  primary  and  fabricated 
metals  industry,  which  were  greater  than  the  3,700 
jobs  gained  in  other  manufacturing  activities  (main- 
ly  in   machinery  and  electronics).     The  net  loss 
in   manufacturing    employment   between    1950  and 
1961,    however,  was  more  than  offset  by  a  6,600 
increase   in   nonmanufacturing  employment  and  a 
400  rise  in  agricultural  employment. 

Unemployment.-About  6,400  workers  were  un- 
employed in  the  Reading  area  in  1960,  compared 
with  6,900  in  1950  (Chart  2).  However,  when  area 
employment  dropped  by  3,700  between  1960  and 
1961,  the  number  of  unemployed  workers  then  rose 
to  9,200  or  2,300  more  than  in  1950.  These  unem- 
ployed workers  accounted  for  7.5  percent  of  the 
area's  labor  force  in  1961,  compared  with  5.8 
percent  in  1950.  This  worsened  unemployment 
situation  reflects  the  fact  that  the  area's  labor 
force  had  increased  faster  than  area  employment 
between  1950  and  1961.  Both  the  number  and  the 
proportion  of  unemployed  workers  in  the  area, 
however,  fluctuated  greatly  within  this  period  (Table 
V-C).  For  example,  unemployment  accounted  for 
9.0  percent  of  the  area's  labor  force  in  1958,  when 
unemployment  reached  10,900,  in  contrast  to  2.4 
percent  in  1951,  when  only  2,900  workers  were  un- 
employed. 

Community  Action 

Community  efforts  in  Reading,  like  those  in  Utica, 
have  been  directed  toward  industrial  diversifica- 
tion. With  the  major  exception  that  labor  unions 
apparently  participated  more  actively  and  made 
sizable  financial  contributions  to  the  local  develop- 


Chart  10.  Median  Income  of  Families  and  Unrelated  Persons  in 
the  Reading  Area,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
United  States,  1949  and  1959 
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ment  fund  in  Reading,  the  experiences  in  bringing 
in  new  industries  were  also  quite  similar. 

Reading  has  had  no  comprehensive  program  to 
attract  new  industries;  as  in  the  other  communi- 
ties studied,  most  development  decisions  were 
made  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  The  same  can  be  said 
about  the  employment  goals.  But  economic  diver- 
sification was  consciously  sought— for  example, 
Reading  was  the  only  community  studied  where  an 
industrial  park  was  developed  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  attracting  new  industries. 

The  240-acre  park  is  located  in  Muhlenberg 
Township  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  About  100 
acres  had  been  occupied  by  mid- 1961.  It  is  an 
organized  industrial  district  with  streets,  utilities, 
and  all  improvements  that  might  be  needed  by 
prospective  industries.  The  park  has  also  been 
carefully  zoned  to  protect  the  investment  of  both 
the  developers  and  prospective  industries. 

Local  Development  Organizations.— Until  the 
early  1950'  s,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  the 
only  local  organization  directly  concerned  with  in- 
dustrial development.  Even  today,  with  its  full- 
time  paid  executive  and  a  staff,  the  Chamber  re- 
mains the  major  factor  in  community  development 
efforts. 

Soon  after  World  War  II,  business  leaders  in  the 
community  realized  that  the  area' s  large  hosiery 
industry  would  be  running  into  difficulties,  because 
hosiery   plants   had   already   begun  to  migrate  to 
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southern  States.  A  committee  was  then  organized 
by  the  local  Chamber.  One  of  its  first  efforts  was 
to  arrange  for  loans  to  help  three  new  local  enter- 
prises get  started  in  the  area.  In  August  1961,  these 
new  businesses  employed  more  than  1,300  workers. 

A  special  group  charged  exclusively  with  indus- 
trial development  of  the  area  was  not  organized, 
however,  until  the  early  1950' s,  when  the  Greater 
Berks  Development  Fund  was  formed.  This  group 
sponsored  fund-raising  drives  and  took  over  some 
of  the  functions  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  committee. 

The  Greater  Berks  Development  Fund  is  a  non- 
profit corporation  which  sells  debenture  bonds  to 
the  public.  Although  it  cannot  offer  free  sites  or 
similar  inducements  to  industrial  prospects,  the 
Fund  can -purchase  or  erect  buildings  on  a  lease- 
back arrangement,  self-amortizing  over  a  specified 
period. 

The  Fund  is  governed  by  a  five- man  executive 
committee  with  a  board  of  13  other  directors 
representing  industry,  banking,  and  labor.  The 
director  of  the  Fund  is  also  the  executive  director 
of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  certain 
activities,  the  Fund  cooperates  with  and  receives 
financial  assistance  from  the  Pennsylvania  Indus- 
trial Development  Authority.  Otherwise,  it  is 
quite  independent,  being  managed  entirely  by  local 
people. 

Early  efforts  by  the  Greater  Berks  Development 
Fund  to  establish  an  industrial  park  were  not 
successful  because  of  a  dispute  over  who  would  pro- 
vide railroad  services  to  the  area.  Later,  how- 
ever, after  a  successful  fund-raising  campaign, 
various  parcels  of  land  were  purchased  for  an  in- 
dustrial park,  which  has  attracted  several  new  in- 
dustries to  the  area  in  recent  years. 

Local  labor  leaders  have  participated  actively 
in  Reading's  industrial  development  efforts.  They 
not  only  raised  money  for  promotion  and  land 
purchases  but  also  served  as  labor  advisors  to 
various  committees.  When  the  managements  of 
prospective  new  industries  were  apprehensive 
about  labor  difficulties,  union  representatives  gave 
the  needed  assurances  on  such  matters  as  wage 
rates  and  union  shops.  Mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  labor  representatives  on  various  planning  com- 
mittees, "run-away"  garment  shops  that  were  like- 
ly to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  local  wage  levels 
were  discouraged. 

Funds.— Conventional  methods  of  raising  funds 
through  various  Chamber  of  Commerce  committees 
were  employed  in  the  early  stages  of  Reading's 
industrial  development.  Most  of  the  money  col- 
lected, however,  was  raised  by  selling  debenture 
bonds  after  the  Greater  Berks  Development  Fund 
was  organized.  For  example,  records  show  that 
the  Fund  sold  $900,000  worth  of  bonds  in  1956. 
According  to  an  editor  of  a  labor  paper,  some 
$125,000  worth  was  purchased  by  labor  unions. 
The  Greater  Berks  Development  Fund  receives 
financial  assistance  from  the  Pennsylvania  Indus- 
trial Development  Authority  to  defray  advertising 


and  engineering  expenses;  in  1960,  the  amount  was 
$12,000.  The  State  also  reimburses  the  local 
group  for  half  of  its  expenditures  for  certain 
specified  activities. 

The  major  objective  of  local  fund-raising  ef- 
forts in  Reading  was  to  purchase  land  and  to  de- 
velop a  modern  industrial  park.  Some  funds  were 
also  used  to  remodel  old  buildings  to  suit  the 
needs  of  prospective  new  industries,  for  other 
assistance  to  incoming  industries,  and  for  pro- 
motion and  travel  expenses.  For  example,  build- 
ings formerly  occupied  by  hosiery  mills  were  re- 
modeled and  now  house  five  of  the  new  enter- 
prises that  have  located  in  Reading  in  recent  years. 

New  Industries.— Several  new  industries  were 
established  in  the  Reading  area  by  local  business 
and  bank  interests  during  and  immediately  after 
World  War  II.  The  most  important  of  these,  which 
were  employing  about  1,300  workers  by  mid- 1961, 
were  the  Beryllium  Corporation,  Reading  Tube 
Company,  and  Polymer  Corporation. 

Between  1955  and  1961,  about  90  new  plants 
were  established  in  the  area,  which  currently  em- 
ploy about  5,000  workers.  Important  plants  among 
these  that  have  located  in  the  Reading  area  in  re- 
cent years  include  a  large  dressmaking  factory,  a 
knitted  sweater  plant,  a  glazed  paper  establish- 
ment, a  trailer  manufacturer,  a  shoe  factory,  and 
a  large  electronics  plant.  Some  of  these  new 
plants  would  have  decided  to  locate  in  Reading  even 
if    a    local   development   group   had    not   existed. 

Chart  11.  Average  Weekly  Earnings  of  Production  Workers  in 
the  Reading  Area,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  United  States,  1950,  1955,  and  1960 
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The  following  plants,  however,  have  been  identi- 
fied as  having  been  brought  in  through  the  direct 
efforts  of  various  community  development  pro- 
grams in  recent  years. 

Diamond  Brothers,  a  furniture  manufacturer  that 
located  in  a  remodeled  hosiery  mill,  employed 
some  350  workers  in  October  1961. 

J.  R.  Clark  Company,  which  manufactures  house- 
hold products,  had  a  work  force  of  about  200  in 
October  1961. 

The  Brown  Trailer  Division  of  the  Clark  Equip- 
ment Company  employed  about  280  workers  in 
1962. 

Two  Western  Electric  Company  branch  plants 
that  produce  transistors  had  a  combined  em- 
ployment of  about  3,000  workers  in  early  1963. 
Its  first  plant,  located  in  a  vacant  hosiery  mill 
which  the  company  modernized  and  expanded, 
employed  some  2,000  workers  in  mid- 1961. 
This  firm  came  to  Reading  (in  1952),  largely 
because  of  the  availability  of  former  hosiery 
workers  who  possessed  the  needed  dexterity  for 
the  assembly  of  small  electronic  devices. 

The  firm  later  constructed  a  second  plant  on 
an  88-acre  tract  of  the  industrial  park  developed 
by  the  Fund.     This  second  plant  added  another 
1,000  workers  to  the  firm's  employment  between 
mid- 1961  and  early  1963  and  is  expected  to  add 
even   more  jobs  by  the  time  full  production  is 
reached    in   the   new   plant.      (The   J.   R.  Clark 
Company   and    the   new   plant   of  a  local  dress 
manufacturer    are    also   located    in   the   park.) 
Remodeled  industrial  buildings,   shared  moving 
expenses,  and  well-planned,  attractive  plant  sites 
were    the    major    incentives   Reading   offered    to 
prospective  new  industries.    Reading  also  offered 
incentives  to  existing  firms  to  remain  in  the  area. 
For   example,    community  leaders  helped  a  local 
dress  manufacturer  to  finance  the  construction  of 
a   new  plant  needed  to  replace  an  old  one,  which 
kept   this   firm   from   moving  elsewhere.     Unlike 
some  of  the  other  communities  studied,  however, 
apparently  no  attempt  was  made  to  offer  tax  in- 
centives to  prospective  industries.    Economic  ad- 
vantages  for   locating   in   Reading— in  particular, 
available  labor  skills,  water  resources,  and  good 
transportation  facilities— were  stressed  in  all  pro- 
motion efforts. 

Evaluation  of  Community  Efforts 

All  segments  of  the  community  have  cooperated 
in  local  development  efforts.  Active  participation 
by  labor  unions  in  both  fund  raising  and  policy 
making  distinguishes  Reading's  experiences  from 
all  of  the  others  studied.  Even  the  large  hosiery 
manufacturers  took  an  active  part  in  creating  a 
more  diversified  economy.  For  example,  by  ex- 
panding and  diversifying  their  own  large  and  rapidly 
growing  textile  machinery  plants  through  defense 
contracts  and  acquiring  appliance  and  other  com- 
panies, these  manufacturers  were  able  to  create  a 


Chart  12.  Selected  Employment  Trends  in  the  Reading  Area, 
1950  -  1961 
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number  of  new  jobs  for  displaced  hosiery  workers. 
In  fact,  these  machinery  plants  now  employ  nearly 
twice  as  many  people  as  the  hosiery  mills. 

By  providing  attractive  plant  sites  in  its  new 
industrial  park,  Reading  also  came  closer  to 
achieving  an  industrial  development  program  for 
a  more  diversified  economy  than  any  other  city 
studied.  Acquisition  of  many  new  plants,  creation 
of  new  local  industries,  expansion  of  existing  ones, 
and  the  loss  of  some  40  hosiery  and  textile  mills 
helped  Reading  to  achieve  this  substantial  degree 
of  diversification.  For  example,  in  1961,  Reading 
had  only  two  large  textile  and  hosiery  companies 
among  its  20  other  manufacturing  establishments 
that  employed  more  than  500  workers  each.  Among 
plants  of  this  size  were  four  metal- fabricating 
plants,  three  machine- making  enterprises,  two 
primary-metals  producers,  two  food  processors, 
an  electronics  plant,  a  telephone  and  power  com- 
pany, a. paint  manufacturer,  and  six  other  manu- 
facturing plants. 

While  the  area's  new  and  expanded  industries 
were  creating  many  additional  jobs  for  Reading's 
workers  over  the  past  10  or  15  years,  the  area' s 
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labor  force  was  increasing  faster  than  employment. 
As  a  result,  both  the  number  and  proportion  of 
unemployed  workers  were  greater  in  1961  than  in 
1950.  This  disproportion  underlines  a  major 
problem  that  many  communities  may  face  in  their 
industrial  development  efforts.  Considerable  local 
efforts,  planned  industrial  parks,  and  active  co- 
operation and  assistance  from  local  business,  labor, 
and  financial  interests  may  not  be  able  to  reduce  the 
number  of  jobless  workers  in  an  area,  despite  the 
fact  that  these  same  factors  do  succeed  in  creating 
more  jobs. 

Greater  diversification  has  nevertheless  im- 
proved the  business  climate  in  Reading,  and  in  the 
long  run,  it  should  stimulate  more  rapid  growth. 
Various  industrial  development  efforts  have  tended 
to  unify  the  community;  cooperation  among  different 
groups  and  interests  is  far  greater  now  than  form- 
erly. Municipal  improvements  have  also  been 
quite  substantial.  For  example,  educational  facili- 
ties have  been  expanded  considerably  during  the 
past  decade,  with  an  increase  in  expenditures  per 
pupil  of  nearly  60  percent.  Considerable  improve- 
ments have  also  been  made  to  Reading's  streets 
and  parking  facilities,  and  a  large  urban  renewal 
program  is  now  under  way. 
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KULPMONT: 

A  Declining  Coal 
and  Textile 
Community 


Anthracite  coal  is  the  major  resource  in  this 
small  community  situated  in  Northumberland 
County  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  some  three  miles 
east  of  Shamokin.  Manufacturing  employment  in 
this  small  community  of  only  4,300  people  was 
under  300  in  1961,  nearly  all  in  the  garment  and 
Fiberglas  industries.1 

Kulpmont's  economy  forms  a  part  of  the  adjoin- 
ing and  much  larger  cities  of  Shamokin  and  Mt. 
Carmel.  As  a  result  of  the  heavy  decline  in  coal 
mining  over  the  last  three  or  four  decades,  the 
entire  area  has  experienced  basic  changes  in  its 
economic  structure.  In  1961,  unemployment  among 
former  coal  miners  was  very  high,  while  there 
was  a  shortage  of  women  workers  skilled  in  various 
needle  trades.  Kulpmont  had  a  labor  force  of  less 
than  1,500  in  1960,  according  to  rough  estimates. 
Probably  more  than  half  of  the  workers  living  in 
Kulpmont,  however,  were  employed  in  the  larger 
nearby  cities. 

Heavy  State  subsidies  for  education  and  other 
essential  community  services  are  perhaps  the  most 
revealing  aspects  of  Kulpmont's  economy.  Be- 
tween   1948   and    1958,  for  example,  annual  State 


aid  ranged  between  $65,700  (in  1948)  and  $96,600 
(in  1952),  or  nearly  twice  the  amount  available 
from  local  taxes. 

Recent  Economic  Trends 

Because  of  Kulpmont's  small  size,  few  statis- 
tics are  available  that  would  indicate  recent  trends 
in  the  local  economy.  Indications  of  such  trends, 
which  can  be  drawn  from  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  entire  Shamokin-Mt.  Carmel  Labor 
Market  Area,  are  discussed  below.  Other  data 
reflecting  general  conditions  in  Kulpmont's  econo- 
my are  also  presented  in  Table  VI- D. 

Population.— Kulpmont  lost  nearly  a  fifth  of  its 
population  during  the  1950'  s  with  over  a  third  of 
those  in  the  prime  working  ages  between  20  and  44 
years  old  (Chart  1  and  Table  I-C).  A  substantial 
decline  among  children  and  young  people,  who 
represent  the  area's  major  potential  source  of 
labor,  will  make  future  economic  development  of 
this  community  especially  difficult. 

Income.— Median  income  of  families  and  unre- 
lated  persons    in      Shamokin,    according   to   U.S. 

Chart  13.  Estimated  Manufacturing  Employment  in   Kulpmont 
1955  -  1961 
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1  All  statistical  estimates  for  Kulpmont,  as  well  as  other 
information  about  community  experiences  in  economic  de- 
velopment, were  obtained  from  some  dozen  individuals  inter- 
viewed in  this  area. 
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Census  data,  increased  by  more  than  40  percent 
between  1949  and  1959.  According  to  rough  esti- 
mates, average  income  in  Kulpmont  probably 
showed  a  somewhat  smaller  rise.  Wage  rates  in 
general  were  also  lower  in  Kulpmont  than  in 
Shamokin.  In  1961,  for  instance,  hourly  rates  for 
loom  fixers  were  $2.10  in  Shamokin  and  $1.80 
in  Kulpmont. 

Employment.— Manufacturing  employment  in 
Kulpmont  has  declined  drastically  since  World 
War  II,  dropping  from  some  1,290  in  1947  to  only 
about  50  in  1959  and  then  increasing  slightly  to 
260  workers  in  1961  (Chart  13  and  Table  IV- G). 
The  precipitous  drop  in  employment  reflected  a 
gradual  decline  in  jobs  in  general  and  the  closing 
of  local  rayon  textile  mills  in  particular.  The 
upturn  since  1959  is  a  result  of  the  establishment 
of  a  new  glass  fiber  plant  that  occupies  a  portion 
of  the  vacant  rayon  mill. 

In  the  entire  Shamokin  Labor  Market  Area,  em- 
ployment declined  from  24,000  in  1951  to  about 
15,000  in  1960.  Following  the  rapid  out- migration 
of  young  people,  the  area  had  nearly  8,000  fewer 
people  in  its  labor  force  in  1960  than  in  1951 
(Table  V-C). 

Unemployment.— The  proportion  of  unemployed 
workers  in  the  labor  force  of  the  entire  Shamokin 
Labor  Market  Area  fluctuated  between  11  and  22 
percent  between  1951  and  1960;  it  was  over  20  per- 
cent in  four  of  the  10  years  (Table  V-C).  It  is 
estimated  that  similarly  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment also  prevailed  in  Kulpmont. 

Community  Action 

Like  the  other  communities  studied,  Kulpmont 
has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  attract  new  indus- 
tries.       A    local   development   committee   raised 


$20,000  that  was  used  to  bring  in  two  new  establish- 
ments: 

The  Belding  Corticelli  Co.,  a  Fiberglas  producer, 
located  in  Kulpmont  in  July  1960.  In  August  1961, 
it  employed  about  160  people,  35  percent  of  whom 
were    formerly    employed   by    the    rayon   mill. 

The  Lady  Hope  Garment  Co.,    an  apparel  manu- 
facturer, replaced  a  similar  organization  form- 
erly operated  by  the  rayon  mill.  It  employed  about 
100  workers  in  August  1961. 
These  two  factories  occupy  about  a  third  of  the 
floor  space  in  the  former  rayon  mill.    The  local 
development  commiteee,  which  contributed  to  mov- 
ing costs  of  these  new  industries,  is  endeavoring  to 
find   additional  enterprises  that  would  utilize  the 
remaining  vacant  space  in  the  building. 

Evaluation  of  Community  Efforts 

Very  small  communities  like  Kulpmont  that  de- 
pend heavily  on  State  aid  for  the  major  part  of 
their  municipal  income  cannot  solve  their  basic 
economic  problems  alone.  Development  activities 
designed  to  revive  declining  economies  in  these 
localities  should  be  planned  and  financed  on  a 
regional   basis   with   the   aid   of  public  agencies. 

Considering  the  usual  handicaps  of  a  small  com- 
munity in  the  hard-coal  region,  however,  Kulp- 
mont's  success  in  raising  $20,000  for  industrial 
development  work  that  resulted  in  about  260  new 
jobs  may  be  regarded  as  a  substantial  achievement. 
Furthermore,  since  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
Fiberglas,  both  for  civilian  and  defense  uses,  at- 
tracting the  Fiberglas  plant  to  the  community  was 
especially  fortunate,  and  prospects  are  favorable 
for  expanding  production  and  employment  in  this 
establishment. 


BRIDGETON  AND  MILLVILLE: 
Growing  Areas  in  South  New  Jersey 

The  cities  of  Bridgeton  and  Millville  are  located 
in  Cumberland  County,  near  the  eastern  shore 
of  New  Jersey,  about  ten  miles  apart  and  some 
50  miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  Land  and  agri- 
culture are  the  major  resources  of  this  region 
where  large  farm  organizations  have  pioneered  in 
factory- type  farming  and  frozen- food  processing. 
In  the  Bridgeton  area,  oysters  are  also  a  signifi- 
cant economic  resource.  The  area  also  abounds 
in  substantial  deposits  of  glass  sand  and  claims 
to  have  one  of  the  largest  glass  container  factories 
in  the  world.  Proximity  to  the  seashore  and  to 
several  populous  metropolitan  centers,  reasonably 
well  developed  transportation  facilities,  and  an  ex- 
perienced labor  force  are  its  other  major  re- 
sources. 

Agriculture,  food  processing,  glass  making,  and 
garment  manufacturing  are  the  major  economic 
activities  in  the  Bridgeton  Redevelopment  Area, 
which  includes  all  of  Cumberland  County.2  This 
area  had  a  labor  force  of  over  44,500  in  1960. 
Of  this  number,  8,800  were  in  Bridgeton,  and 
8,300  were  in  Millville.  Unemployment  accounted 
for  10  percent  of  the  local  labor  force  in  Bridge  - 
ton  and  5  percent  in  Millville.  Total  employment 
in  Cumberland  County  was  slightly  over  41,500 
workers  in  1960;  nearly  16,000  were  about  equally 
divided  between  the  two  cities. 


2  This  section  discusses  the  economic  activities  undertaken 
only  in  Bridgeton  and  Millville.  It  should,  however,  be  noted 
that  the  largest  community  in  Cumberland  County  is  Vineland, 
where  the  Vineland  Industrial  Commission  has  been  actively 
cooperating  with  the  Southern  New  Jersey  Development  Council 
(page    )  in  attracting  new  firms  to  the  area. 


TWO  NEW  JERSEY 

COMMUNITIES 


Recent  Economic  Trends 

Since  State  data  are  not  readily  available  for 
these  areas,  past  trends  cannot  be  analyzed  in  as 
much  detail  as  was  possible  for  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  communities.  Data  for  these  New 
Jersey  areas  were  compiled  from  U.S.  Census 
statistics. 

Population.— Population  in  the  Bridgeton  Re- 
development Area  increased  by  20  percent  during 
the  1950' s,  or  more  than  in  any  of  the  other  com- 
munities studied  (Chart  1  and  Table  I-D).  As  in 
Utica,  all  age  groups  have  increased,  but  increases 
among  children,  young  people,  and  among  people 
in  the  prime  working  ages  of  20-44  years  were 
more  rapid  in  this  area.  Unlike  the  other  rede- 
velopment areas  studied,  this  increase  gives 
Bridgeton  an  ample  potential  supply  of  workers  in 
the  prime  working  ages  for  future  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Income.— In  the  Bridgeton- Millville  area,  median 
income  of  families  and  unrelated  persons  has  risen 
faster  than  in  the  State  (Chart  14).  The  increases 
have  averaged  6.6  percent  a  year  in  the  Bridgeton 
area,  compared  with  6.1  percent  a  year  in  the 
entire  State  (Table  II).  Most  local  income  is  de- 
rived from  manufacturing;  between  1947  and  1958, 
annual  manufacturing  payrolls  rose  by  110  per- 
cent  in    Bridgeton   and    140   percent  in  Millville. 

Employment.— Bridgeton  and  Millville  are  the 
only  communities  considered  in  this  study  where 
manufacturing  employment  increased  during  the 
last  decade,  from  14,000  workers  in  1950  to  18,000 
in  1960  (Table  IV-H).  According  to  U.  S.  Census 
reports,  employment  increased  by  about  28  per- 
cent in  the  county,  by  18  percent  in  Bridgeton, 
and  by  9.5  percent  in  Millville.  Textile  mill 
employment,  which  declined  sharply,  has  been  a 
minor  factor  in  the  economy  of  this  area  during 
the  past  decade. 

Some  of  the  area's  nonmanufacturing  industries 
experienced  a  decline  in  jobs  during  the  1950' s. 
Employment  in  agriculture  dropped  by  37  percent 
between  1950  and  1960;  retail  trade  and  construc- 
tion employment  each  declined  by  5  percent.  How- 
ever, a  sharp  increase  was  registered  in  educa- 
tional services,  with  smaller  growths  in  trans- 
portation, communication  and  utilities  and  in  public 
administration. 

Unemployment.— Between  1957  and  1960,  unem- 
ployment has  fluctuated  between  8  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  labor  force  in  the  Bridgeton- 
Millville  Area  (Table  V-D  and  Chart  2).  Seasonal 
employment  in  agriculture,  food  processing,  and 
to  a  smaller  extent  in  the  apparel  industry,  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  these  rates. 

Because   of   technological  advances,  the  area's 
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season  for  farming  and  food  processing  activities 
has  been  lengthened.  This  longer  work  season, 
plus  unemployment  insurance  and  welfare  benefits 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  have  tended  to  induce 
former  migratory  workers  to  remain  in  the  area 
all  year  around  even  though  steady  work  is  not 
available. 


Community  Action 

Since  Bridgeton  and  Millville  are  relatively 
prosperous  communities,  most  development  activi- 
ties have  been  conducted  on  a  regional  basis, 
and  local  organizations  have  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  engage  in  the  type  of  industrial  develop- 
ment efforts  undertaken  in  all  of  the  other  com- 
munities surveyed. 

Economic  development  in  Bridgeton  and  Mill- 
ville is  therefore  being  promoted  by  the  Southern 
New  Jersey  Development  Council,  the  Atlantic 
City  Electric  Company,  and  only  incidentally  by 
local  groups.  Continuous  efforts  to  attract  new 
industries,  however,  have  been  made  in  these 
communities  by  various  individuals  and  local  groups 
who  have  worked  closely  with  the  regional  Council. 
The  regional  Council  has  also  provided  local  groups 
in  southern  New  Jersey  with  a  broad  approach  to 
economic  development  and  offered  them  the  ad- 
vantages of  pooled  financial  resources  and  profes- 
sional staff  services.  However,  no  formal  local 
development  organization  was  set  up  in  the  Bridge- 
ton- Millville   area    specifically   for  this  purpose. 

Regional  Development  Organizations.— Under  the 
slogan,  "3,000  Square  Miles  of  Opportunity,"  the 
land-use  approach  to  development  is  being  stressed 
by  the  Southern  New  Jersey  Development  Council. 
The  Council  takes  a  long-range,  regional  view  of 
economic  development  in  six  southern  New  Jersey 
counties.  Since,  in  comparison  with  the  other 
redevelopment  areas,  there  has  been  no  pressure 
to  relieve  serious  unemployment,  the  Council  has 
operated  at  a  much  more  leisurely  pace.  It  has 
rarely  attempted  to  attract  small  plants  to  a  par- 
ticular community;  rather,  it  has  worked  toward 
a  planned  development  of  the  entire  region.  Eco- 
nomic studies,  attractive  advertising  brochures, 
meetings,  travel  by  the  staff  director,  and  even 
delegations  of  local  business  leaders  to  foreign 
countries  were  the  principal  methods  used  to  sell 
the  area  to  prospective  industries. 

The  Council  was  organized  in  1951  as  a  non- 
profit corporation.  It  is  run  by  six  officers,  in- 
cluding the  secretary,  who  is  also  a  full-time  ex- 
ecutive director.  Council  officers  are  elected  by  a 
board  of  trustees  consisting  of  30  members  repre- 
senting all  leading  business  interests  in  the  area, 
including  executives  of  nationally  known  chemical, 
oil,  and  utility  companies  and  representatives  of 
local  governments.  It  has  a  paid  staff  and  at- 
tractively appointed  offices  in  Atlantic  City.  The 
Council  publishes  a  periodic  news  bulletin  which, 
among  other  items,  lists  vacant  industrial  build- 


ings in  the  area  and  reports  on  new  industrial  ac- 
tivities in  the  area. 

New  Industries.— After  the  large  cotton  mill  in 
Millville  closed  in  1958,  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
new  industries  into  the  vacant  buildings.  A  com- 
mittee that  was  formed  to  contact  a  large  manu- 
facturer of  automatic  poultry  feeding  equipment 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  plant  to  Millville.  The 
committee  also  succeeded  in  attracting  a  rain- 
coat manufacturing  plant  to  the  area.  In  August 
1961,  these  two  plants  employed  about  350  people, 
or  about  half  of  the  number  laid  off  when  the  cotton 
mills  closed.  The  vacant  cotton  dyeing  and 
finishing  plant  in  Bridgeton  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Bridgeton  Finishing  and  Dyeing  Company,  which 
has  recovered  about  half  of  the  jobs  lost  when  the 
former  plant  closed  down. 

Evaluation  of  Community  Efforts 

From  all  evidence,  Bridgeton  and  Millville  have 
been  growing  communities,  with  expansion  in  manu- 
facturing activities  a  major  factor  in  their  growth. 
Both  population  and  employment  have  increased, 
and  the  economy  of  this  area  was  stronger  in 
some  respects  in  1960  than  it  had  been  ten  years 
earlier.  The  recent  tendency  of  former  migratory 
agricultural  and  cannery  workers  to  remain  in  the 
area  for  the  entire  year  is  the  principal  reason 
for  unemployment  and  the  designation  of  the  Bridge- 
ton-Millville  area  as  a  redevelopment  area. 

Chart  14.  Median  Income  of  Families  and  Unrelated  Persons 
in  the  Bridgeton-Millville  Area,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  United  States,  1949  and  1959 
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Table  I-A. -AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  NEW  YORK 
STATE,  AND  SELECTED  LABOR  MARKET  AREAS  IN  NEW  YORK,  1950  AND  1960 


Population 
(in  thousands) 


1960 


1950 


Percent 
distribution 


1960 


1950 


Percent 
change, 
1950-60 


UNITED  STATES 

All  ages , 

Under  14  years , , 

14-19  years ,..., 

20-44  years ., 

45-64  years... ... 

65  years  and  over  

NEW  YORK  STATE 

All  ages 

Under  14  years 

14-19  years , 

20-44  years 

45-64  years , 

65  years  and  over 

UTICA-ROME  AREA1 

All  ages 

Under  14  years 

14-19  years 

20-44  years 

45-64  years 

65  years  and  over 

AMSTERDAM  AREA2 

All  ages 

Under  14  years 

14-19  years 

20-44  years 

45-64  years 

65  years  and  over 

GLOVERSVILLE  AREA 

All  ages 

Under  14  years 

14-19  years 

20-44  years 

45-64  years 

65  years  and  over 


179,323.2 


53,047.3 
15,958.3 
57,700.4 
36,057.8 
16,559.6 


16,782.3 


4,394.5 
1,326.2 
5,482.3 
3,891.8 
1,687.6 


330.8 


94.7 
26.9 
103.8 
68.0 
37.3 


57.2 


14.6 

4.2 

16.5 

13.8 

8.1 


21.7 


5.4 
1.7 
5.9 
5.3 
3.4 


151,325.8 


100.0 


38,524.4 
12,819.7 
56,962.8 
30,724.2 
12,294.6 


14,830.2 


29.6 

8.9 

32.2 

20.1 

9.2 


100.0 


3,179.7 

26.2 

1,076.3 

7.9 

5,786.9 

32.7 

3,528.9 

23.2 

1,258.5 

10.1 

284.3 


100.0 


66.5 

28.6 

20.8 

8.1 

103.3 

31.4 

64.1 

20.6 

29.7 

11.3 

59.6 


100.0 


12.6 

25.5 

4.1 

7.3 

21.9 

28.8 

14.3 

24.1 

6.7 

14.2 

23.6 


100.0 


5.0 

24.9 

1.6 

7.8 

8.2 

27.2 

5.8 

24.4 

3.2 

15.7 

100.0 


25.4 

8.4 

37.7 

20.3 

8.1 


100.0 


21.4 

7.3 

39.0 

23.8 

8.5 


100.0 


23.4 
7.3 
36.3 
22.5 
10.4 


100.0 


21.1 
6.9 
36.7 
24.0 
11.2 


100.0 


21.2 
6.8 
34.7 
24.6 
13.6 


18.5 


37.7 
24.5 
1.3 
17.4 
34.7 


13.2 


38. 
23. 
-5. 
10. 
34. 


16.4 


42.4 

29.3 

.5 

6.1 

25.6 


-4.0 


15.9 

2.4 

■24.7 

-3.5 

20.9 


-8.1 


8.0 

6.2 

-28.1 

-8.6 

6.2 


1  Includes  Oneida  and  Herkimer  Counties. 

includes  all  of  Montgomery  County. 

Note:    Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 

Sources:    U.S.  Census  of  Population:    1950  and  1960. 
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Table  I-B.-AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION  IN  MARYLAND  AND  IN  THE 
CUMBERLAND  LABOR  MARKET  AREA,   1950  AND  1960 


Age  and  area 


Population 
(in  thousands) 


1960 


1950 


Percent 
distribution 


1960 


1950 


Percent 
change, 
1950-60 


MARYLAND 

All  ages 

Under  14  years 

14-19  years 

20-44  years 

45-64  years 

65  years  and  over 

CUMBERLAND  AREA1 

All  ages 

Under  14  years 

14-19  years 

20-44  years 

45-64  years 

65  years  and  over 


3,100.7 


2,343.0 


100.0 


945.5 
272.9 
1,068.4 
587.3 
226.5 


84.2 


595.1 
186.4 
948.1 
449.9 
163.5 


89.6 


30.5 

8.8 

34.5 

18.9 

7.3 


100.0 


22.5 

7.8 

25.7 

19.3 


23.3 

7.9 

33.0 

18.2 

7.2 


26.7 
9.3 
30.6 
22.9 
10.5 


100.0 


25.4 

8.0 

40.5 

19.2 

7.0 


100.0 


26.0 

8.8 

36.8 

20.4 

8.0 


32.3 


58.9 
46.4 
12.7 
30.5 
38.5 


-6.0 


-3.4 

-1.3 

■22.1 

6.0 

22.2 


includes  all  of  Allegany  County. 

Note:    Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding.    To  compare  data  with  the  United  States,  see 
table  I-A. 

Sources:    U.  S.  Census  of  Population:    1950  and  1960. 
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Table  I-C.-AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  THE  READING 
LABOR   MARKET  AREA,   AND  KULPMONT,   1950  AND  1960 


Age  and  area 


Population 
(in  thousands) 


1960 


1950 


Percent 
distribution 


1960 


1950 


Percent 
change, 
1950-60 


PENNSYLVANIA 

All  ages 

Under  14  years 

14-19  years 

20-44  years 

45-64  years 

65  years  and  over 

READING  AREA1 

All  ages 

Under  14  years 

14-19  years 

20-44  years 

45-64  years 

65  years  and  over 

KULPMONT 

All  ages 

Under  15  years 

15-19  years 

20-44  years 

45-64  years 

65  years  and  over 


11,319.4 


10,498.0 


100.0 


100.0 


7.8 


3,133.7 
960.9 
3,643.9 
2,452.2 
1,128.5 


275.4 


2,484.5 

867.4 

4,032.7 

2,226.6 

886.8 


255.7 


27.7 
8.5 
32.2 
21.7 
10.0 


100.0 


23.7 

8.7 

38.4 

21.2 

8.4 


100.0 


26.1 

10.8 

-9.8 

■10.1 

27.3 


7.7 


68.8 
21.2 
88.7 
65.7 
30.9 


4.3 


53.7 
20.4 
97.7 
59.6 
24.4 


5.2 


25.0 
7.7 
32.2 
23.9 
11.2 


100.0 


21.0 

8.0 

38.2 

23.3 

9.5 


100.0 


28.1 
3.1 
-9.2 
10.2 
26.6 


-17.3 


1.3 

.3 

1.4 

.9 

.4 


1.4 

.4 

2.2 

.9 

.3 


29.7 

6.6 

33.3 

22.5 

8.2 


26.7 

7.9 

41.9 

18.5 

5.2 


-8.6 
■31.7 
■34.9 

29.6 


includes  all  of  Berks  County. 

Note:    Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding.    To  compare  data  with  the  United  States,  see 
table  I-A. 

Sources:    U.  S.  Census  of  Population:    1950  and  1960. 

Table  I-D.-AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION   IN  NEW  JERSEY  AND  IN  THE 
BRIDGETON-MILLVILLE  LABOR   MARKET  AREA,    1950  AND  1960 


Age  and  area 


Population 
(in  thousands) 


1960 


1950 


Percent 
distribution 


1960 


1950 


Percent 
change, 
1950-60 


NEW  JERSEY 

All  ages 

Under  14  years 

14-19  years 

20-44  years 

45-64  years 

65  years  and  over 

BRIDGETON-MILLVILLE  AREA1 

All  ages 

Under  14  years „ 

14-19  years 

20-44  years. 

45-64  years 

65  years  and  over 


6,066.8 


4,835.3 


100.0 


100.0 


22.5 


1,662.9 

482.3 

2,037.1 

1,324.1 

560.4 


106.8 


1,065.2 

351.9 

1,921.4 

1,102.8 

394.0 


27.4 

7.9 

33.6 

21.8 

9.2 


100.0 


22.0 

7.3 

39.7 

22.8 

8.1 


100.0 


56. 
37. 
6. 
20. 
42. 


20.5 


29.8 
9.1 
35.1 
22.3 
10.4 


20.6 

6.5 

34.0 

19.1 

8.5 


27.9 

8.5 

32.9 

20.9 

9.7 


23.2 

7.3 

38.4 

21.6 

9.6 


44.7 
40.0 
3.2 
16.8 
22.4 


includes  all  of  Cumberland  County. 

Note:    Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding.    To  compare  data  with  the  United  States,  see 
table  I-A.  Sources:    U.  S.  Census  of  Population:    1950  and  1960. 
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Table  II. --MEDIAN  ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES  AND 
UNRELATED  INDIVIDUALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IN 
SELECTED  STATES  AND  LABOR  MARKET  AREAS,  1949  AND 
1959 


Area 


United  States 

New  York  State 

Utica  -  Rome  A  rea l 

Amsterdam  A  rea  2 

Gloversville  A  rea 

Maryland 

Cumberland  Area4 

Pennsylvania 

Reading  Area6 : 

New  Jersey 

Bridgeton-Millville  Area7 


Median  income 


1959 


$4,791 

5,407 
5,296 
4,677 
4,619 

5,417 
4,340 

5,031 

4,985 

5,954 
4,861 


1949 


$2,619 

2,813 

2,822 

3,113 

32,350 

2,811 
2,638 

52,833 
52,985 

3,285 
2,558 


Average 

annual 

increase 

(percent) 


6.2 

6.8 
6.5 
4.2 
7.0 

6.8 
5.1 

5.9 
5.3 

6.1 
6.6 


ilncludes  Oneida  and  Herkimer  Counties. 
2Includes  all  of  Montgomery  County. 

3 Estimate  based  on  State  ratios;  data  available  included  only  family 
■income. 

4 Includes  all  of  Allegany  County. 

5Based  on  a  20-percent  sample. 

includes  all  of  Berks  County. 

7  Includes  all  of  Cumberland  County. 

Sources:    U.S.  Census  of  Population:    1950  and  1960. 


Table  III. -AVERAGE    WEEKLY    EARNINGS   OF    PRODUCTION    WORKERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
NEW  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND  SELECTED  AREAS,   1950-1961 


United 
States 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Year 

State 

Utica- Rome 
Area1 

Utica- Rome 

as  percent 

of  State 

State 

Reading 
Area2 

Reading  Area 
as  percent 
of  State 

1961 

1960 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 

1951 

1950 

$92.34 
89.72 
88.26 
82.71 
81.59 
78.78 
75.70 
70.49 
70.47 
67.16 
63.34 
58.32 

$92.21 
89.61 
87.71 
83.07 
81.57 
78.96 
75.17 
71.50 
71.12 
67.77 
64.90 
59.55 

$89.52 
86.84 
85.32 
82.19 
79.93 
78.44 
73.44 
69.03 
69.21 
65.54 
62.25 
58.02 

97.1 
96.9 
97.3 
98.9 
98.0 
99.3 
97.7 
96.6 
97.3 
96.7 
95.9 
97.4 

$91.65 
89.86 
88.70 
82.35 
83.16 
80.20 
75.20 
69.48 
70.80 
66.28 
63.74 
57.01 

$80.96 
78.38 
79.20 
72.77 
73.84 
72.94 
68.36 
63.31 
66.15 
62.13 
60.92 
57.40 

88.3 
87.2 
89.3 
88.4 
88.8 
91.0 
90.9 
91.1 
93.4 
93.7 
95.6 
100.7 

includes  Oneida  and  Herkimer  Counties. 
2Includes  all  of  Berks  County. 

Sources:    U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  and  Earnings:    Annual  supplement  issues,  1953- 
1962;  and  V.  C.  Crisafulli,  An  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Utica- Rome  Area,  1960,  p.  225. 
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Table  IV -A. -ANNUAL    AVERAGE    NONAGRICULTURAL     EMPLOYMENT    BY    INDUSTRY    IN    THE 

UTICA-ROME  LABOR   MARKET  AREA,1   1950-1961 


(Ini 

:housands) 

Major  industry 

1961 

1960 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 

1951 

1950 

Total 

100.3 

100.5 

100.2 

100.5 

104.3 

100.5 

95.1 

95.0 

99.7 

95.1 

95.4 

91.2 

Manufacturing 

Machinery 

Primary  and 
fabricated 
metals 

Food 

Apparel 

Textiles 

Other  manufac- 
turing  

Trade,  wholesale 
and  retail 

Government 

Services2 

Transportation 
and  public  utili- 
ties  

38.4 

16.2 
22.8 
10.5 

5.6 
3.9 
3.1 

39.2 
13.2 

8.9 
2.3 
1.6 
1.3 

11.9 

16.4 

22.5 

9.8 

5.6 
3.9 
3.2 

40.5 
12.7 

9.3 
2.4 
1.6 
1.6 

13.1 

16.0 

21.7 

9.3 

5.5 

3.5 

3.5 

.2 

40.4 
12.0 

9.2 
1.8 
1.5 
1.5 

14.4 

16.8 

21.1 

9.5 

5.4 
3.5 
3.8 

44.9 
14.0 

10.7 
1.8 
1.6 
1.8 

15.0 

16.7 

20.5 

9.2 

5.3 
3.4 
4.3 

44.2 
12.7 

11.4 
1.9 
1.6 
2.1 

14.5 

16.3 

19.6 

8.6 

5.4 
3.3 
3.2 

41.3 
10.3 

11.3 
2.0 
1.5 
2.3 

13.9 

15.6 
18.1 

8.4 

5.3 

3.2 

3.1 

.1 

42.7 
10.5 

11.8 
2.1 
1.7 
3.0 

13.6 

15.6 

17.1 

8.1 

5.2 
3.0 
3.3 

47.5 
11.2 

13.2 
2.2 
2.3 
4.1 

14.5 

15.4 

16.5 

7.9 

6.1 
3.0 
3.3 

43.7 
9.4 

11.8 

2.2 
2.2 
5.3 

12.8 

14.9 
16.0 

7.9 

6.7 
2.9 
3.0 

45.7 
8.5 

12.2 
2.2 
2.0 
8.0 

12.8 

15.1 
14.5 

7.7 

6.8 
2.8 
2.9 

44.1 
6.9 

11.7 
2.2 
1.8 
9.3 

12.2 

Finance 

Construction 

All  other 

includes  Oneida  and  Herkimer  Counties. 

includes  mining  as  a  service. 

Note:    Data  include  only  employment  covered  by  the  Federal -State  unemployment  insurance  program 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Sources:    New  York  State  Employment  Service;  and  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  and  Earn- 
ings. 
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Table  IV -B.  -ANNUAL  AVERAGE  NONAGRICULTURAL   EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  AMSTERDAM  LABOR 

MARKET  AREA,1   1950-1960 

(In  thousands) 


Major  industry 


1960 


1959 


1958 


1957 


1956 


1955 


1954 


1953 


1952 


1951 


1950 


Total. 


14.2 


14.2 


13.5 


14.8 


14.6 


14.7 


15.1 


16.4 


15.1 


17.2 


Manufacturing. 


Textiles 

Apparel 

Food 

Machinery 

Leather  and 
leather  products 

Printing  and  pub- 
lishing  

Other  manufac- 
turing  


Retail  trade 

Wholesale  trade 

Services  

Construction 

Finance,  insurance, 
real  estate 

Transportation,  pub- 
lic utilities,  com- 
munications....  

All  other , 


9.5 

3.8 

2.0 

1.7 

.5 

.3 

.3 

.9 

2.0 
.6 
.7 
.6 

.4 
.4 


9.8 

4.2 
2.0 
1.8 

.5 

.3 
.3 


1.9 
.5 
.6 
.4 

.4 


9.2 

3.8 
1.8 

1.8 
.4 

.3 

.2 

.8 

1.9 
.4 
.6 
.4 


.5 
.1 


10.2 

5.6 

1.4 

1.5 

.3 


.2 

.9 

2.2 
.5 
.6 
.5 


10.4 

5.9 

1.4 

1.6 

.2 

.3 

.2 


2.0 
.5 
.5 
.4 

.4 


10.8 

6.4 

1.3 

1.6 

.2 

.3 

.2 


1.8 
.4 

.4 
.4 


10.8 

6.5 
1.2 
1.6 

.2 

.3 


.7 

1.8 
.4 
.5 

.8 


12.1 

7.6 

1.5 

1.6 

.2 

.3 


1.9 
.4 

.5 
.6 

.3 


.4 
.2 


11.2 

6.5 
1.6 
1.6 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.7 

1.8 
.4 
.4 
.3 

.3 


13.2 

8.6 

1.5 

1.5 

.2 

.3 

.2 


.4 
.5 
.4 

.3 


18.3 


14.1 

9.7 

1.5 

1.5 

.1 

.4 

.2 

.7 

1.8 
.4 

.6 
.4 


.6 
.1 


includes  all  of  Montgomery  County. 

Note:    Data  only  include  employment  covered  by  the  Federal-State  unemployment  insurance  program 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.    Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
Source:    New  York  State  Employment  Service. 


Table  IV-C. -ANNUAL    AVERAGE    NONAGRICULTURAL    EMPLOYMENT    IN  THE  GLOVERSVILLE, 
NEW  YORK  LABOR  MARKET  AREA,  BY  SELECTED  MAJOR  INDUSTRY,   1950-1960 

(In  thousands) 


Major  industry 

1960 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 

1951 

1950 

Total 

12.9 

13.0 

12.4 

13.0 

13.2 

12.1 

11.4 

12.4 

12.9 

13.9 

13.3 

Manufacturing 

Leather  products.. 

Trade,  wholesale  and 

retail 

Other1 

8.6 
5.3 

2.1 

2.2 

9.2 
5.8 

2.0 
1.8 

8.1 
5.0 

2.1 
2.2 

8.8 
5.4 

2.1 
2.1 

9.3 

5.8 

2.0 
1.9 

8.4 
5.2 

1.9 
1.8 

7.6 
4.7 

1.9 
1.9 

8.7 
5.5 

2.0 
1.7 

9.2 
5.9 

1.9 
1.8 

9.9 
6.6 

1.9 
2.1 

9.5 
6.5 

2.1 
1.7 

*By  subtraction.  Includes  construction;  transportation,  communications,  and  public  utilities;  finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate;  and  service  industries. 

Note:  Data  only  include  employment  covered  by  the  Federal-State  unemployment  insurance  program 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Source:    New  York  State  Employment  Service. 
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Table  IV-D. -ANNUAL  AVERAGE   EMPLOYMENT  IN  RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION  AND  IN 
SELECTED  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  CUMBERLAND  LABOR   MARKET  AREA,1 

1950-1960 

(In  thousands) 


Major  industry 

1960 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 

1951 

1950 

Railroad  transporta- 

tion  

2.5 

10.7 
3.0 

2.4 

10.0 
3.0 

2.6 

9.5 
2.8 

3.2 

9.0 
2.7 

3.2 

9.1 
3.2 

3.1 

8.8 
3.2 

3.1 

7.5 
2.3 

3.6 

9.5 
4.1 

3.6 

9.7 
4.1 

4.0 

10.5 
5.2 

3.9 

Manufacturing 

10.1 

5.3 

2.3 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.0 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

Rubber  product 

2.3 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

2.2 

2.1 

1.6 

1.2 

1.1 

.9 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.3 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.5 

.2 

.1 

(3) 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Food  and  kindred 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

(3) 

Allegany  County.    Represents  annual  average  employment. 

includes  ballistics. 

3Less  than  50  employees. 

Source:    Cumberland  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Table  IV -E.-NONAGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  IN  THE 
CUMBERLAND  LABOR  MARKET  AREA,1  1951 -52  THROUGH  1958-59 

(In  thousands) 


Major  industry 


Manufacturing 

Trade,  wholesale 
and  retail 

Construction 

Transportation2  .. 

Finance  and  in- 
surance   

Mining 

Service  and  mis- 
cellaneous  


1958-59 


9.6 

4.5 
1.4 
1.2 

.6 
.3 

1.3 


1957-58 


9.5 

4.6 
1.6 
1.2 

.6 

.4 

1.4 


1956-57 


9.2 

4.8 
1.7 
1.2 

.6 
.3 

1.4 


1955-56 


9.3 

4.6 
1.3 
1.2 

.5 
.3 

1.3 


1954-55 


8.6 

4.5 

.9 

1.1 

.5 
.3 

1.3 


1953-54 


8.7 

4.5 

.9 

1.2 

.5 
.3 

1.3 


1952-53 


10.1 

4.5 

.9 

1.3 

.5 
.4 

1.4 


1951-52 


10.6 

4.4 
1.1 
1.3 

.5 
.4 

1.5 


1  Includes  all  of  Allegany  County. 
2Excludes  railroad  transportation. 

Note:    Data  only  include  employment  covered  by  the  Federal-State  unemployment  insurance  program 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Source:    Maryland  State  Department  of  Employment  Security. 
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Table  IV-F. --TOTAL    ANNUAL    AVERAGE    EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  IN  THE   READING  LABOR 

MARKET  AREA,1   1950-61 

(In  thousands) 


Major 
industry 

1961 

1960 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 

1951 

1950 

113.5 

117.2 

114.5 

110.3 

112.4 

114.3 

111.2 

111.2 

116.5 

111.3 

116.8 

111.9 

Manufactur- 

ing  

48.6 

52.9 

50.6 

46.7 

50.5 

52.4 

51.0 

51.3 

55.9 

52.3 

57.8 

54.0 

Machinery 

11.8 

13.6 

11.5 

9.6 

11.7 

11.7 

11.5 

10.2 

11.5 

10.3 

11.5 

9.7 

Textiles.... 

10.3 

10.3 

10.6 

9.7 

11.1 

13.4 

14.0 

14.4 

15.8 

15.4 

18.2 

18.8 

Primary 

and  fab- 

ricated 

metals.... 

8.9 

10.1 

9.9 

9.3 

10.1 

10.2 

9.1 

9.7 

11.1 

10.6 

10.7 

9.5 

Other 

manufac- 

turing  

17.6 

18.9 

18.6 

18.1 

17.6 

17.1 

16.4 

17.0 

17.5 

16.0 

17.4 

16.0 

Nonmanufac- 

turing  (excl. 

agricul- 

ture)   

48.9 

48.5 

48.2 

48.0 

46.3 

46.4 

44.8 

44.8 

45.4 

43.8 

43.6 

42.3 

Trade, 

wholesale 

and  re- 

tail  

15.6 

15.4 

15.2 

15.1 

16.3 

16.1 

15.5 

15.6 

15.2 

15.1 

15.0 

14.5 

Agriculture, 

forestry, 

and  fish- 

eries  

16.0 

15.8 

15.7 

15.6 

15.6 

15.5 

15.4 

15.1 

15.2 

15.2 

15.4 

15.6 

includes  all  of  Berks  County.         Source"    Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service 


Table  IV  -G.  -  ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EM- 
PLOYMENT IN  KULPMONT,  1947  and  1955-61 


Total 

Year 

manufac- 
turing 

Textiles 

Apparel 

1961 

260 

160 

100 

1960 

80 

30 

50 

1959 

50 

0 

50 

1958 

336 

256 

80 

1957 

321 

246 

75 

1956 

352 

277 

75 

1955 

367 

290 

77 

1947 

1,290 

1,200 

90 

Table  IV- H.- TOTAL  ANNUAL    AVERAGE  EM- 
PLOYMENT   BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY    IN  THE 
BRIDGETON-MILLVILLE  LABOR    MARKET 
AREA,1   1950  and  1960 


Major  industry 


Total. 


Source:    Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  and  local  officials  in  Kulpmont. 


50      Manufacturing 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fish- 
eries  

Retail  trade 

77      Construction 

Transportation,  communi- 
cations, utilities 

Educational  services 

Public  administration 

Other,  and  unreported 


1960 


41,600 


18,000 

3,300 
4,200 
1,900 

2,600 
1,600 
1,000 
9,000 


1950 


35,500 


14,100 

5,200 
4,400 
2,000 

1,900 
900 
700 

6,300 


includes  all  of  Cumberland  County. 
Source:    U.S.  Census  of  Population:    1950  and 
1960. 
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Table  V- A. --UNEMPLOYMENT   IN    THE    UTICA-ROME,    AMSTERDAM,    AND   GLOVERSVILLE   (NEW 

YORK)  LABOR  MARKET  AREAS,  1950-60 


Utica-Rome  Area1 

Amsterdam  Area2 

Gloversville  Area 

Year 

Number 
unemployed3 

Percent  of 
labor  force 

Number 
unemployed3 

Percent  of 
labor  force 

Number 
unemployed3 

Percent  of 
labor  force 

1960 

6,556 
6,208 
7,767 
4,171 
3,374 
4,997 
7,208 
3,963 
6,016 
4,348 
6,581 

6.1 

5.8 
7.3 
3.8 
3.2 
5.0 
7.1 
3.8 
5.9 
4.4 
6.7 

1,808 
1,341 
2,191 
1,785 
1,440 
1,727 
2,533 
1,464 
2,124 
1,896 
1,250 

11.3 

8.6 

14.0 

10.8 

9.0 

10.5 

14.4 

8.2 

15.9 

9.9 

6.4 

2,478 
1,923 
3,203 
2,216 
1,519 
2,079 
3,163 
2,472 
2,159 
2,222 
2,505 

16  1 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 

1951 

1950 

12.9 
20.5 
14.6 
10.3 
14.7 
21.7 
16.6 
14.3 
13.8 
15.8 

1  Includes  Oneida  and  Herkimer  Counties. 
2Includes  all  of  Montgomery  County. 

3  Represents  an  annual  average  based  on  a  physical  count  during  one  week  each  month  of  the  active 
file  of  claimants  for  unemployment  insurance. 
Source:    New  York  State  Employment  Service. 


Table  V-B. -LABOR     FORCE    AND     UNEMPLOY- 
MENT IN    THE    CUMBERLAND  LABOR   MARKET 
AREA,1   1956-60 


Civilian 
labor  force 

Unemployment 

Year 

Number 

Percent  of 
labor  force 

1960 
1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 

39,800 
39,450 
39,800 
40,200 
40,950 

3,850 
4,200 
5,150 
4,650 
5,500 

9.7 
10.6 
12.9 
11.6 
13.4 

includes  all  of  Allegany  County,  Maryland,  and 
Mineral  County,  West  Virginia. 

Source:  Maryland  State  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security. 
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Table  V-C. -ANNUAL    AVERAGE    LABOR    FORCE    AND    UNEMPLOYMENT   IN    THE  READING    AND 
SHAMOKIN-MT.   CARMEL  LABOR  MARKET  AREAS,    1950-61 


Reading  Area1 

Shamokin-Mt.  Carmel  Area2 

Year 

Civilian 
labor  force 

Unemployment 

Civilian 
labor  force 

Unemployment 

Number 

Percent  of 
labor  force 

Number 

Percent  of 
labor  force 

1961 

122,700 
123,600 
122,300 
121,200 
117,800 
119,500 
118,800 
119,400 
119,700 
118,400 
119,700 
118,800 

9,200 
6,400 
8,200 
10,900 
5,400 
5,200 
9,600 
8,200 
3,200 
7,100 
2,900 
6,900 

7.5 
5.2 
6.7 
9.0 
4.6 
4.4 
8.1 
6.9 
2.7 
6.0 
2.4 
5.8 

1960 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953..... 

1952 

1951.. 

1950 

18,800 
19,700 
20,300 
19,900 
20,900 
21,800 
22,500 
23,800 
29,100 
26,600 

3,400 
4,400 
4,300 
2,300 
2,700 
4,400 
4,600 
3,200 
3,200 
3,600 

18.1 
22.3 
21.2 
11.6 
13.0 
20.2 
20.4 
13.4 
11.0 
13.5 

1  Includes  all  of  Berks  County. 

includes  Northumberland  County:    City  of  Shamokin,  Boroughs  of  Mt.  Carmel,  Kulpmont,  and  Keiser; 
and  Townships  of  Coal,  Ralphe,  Zerbe,  Shamokin,  West  Cameron,  East  Cameron,  Upper  Mahoney,  and 
Mt.  Carmel;  and  Columbia  County:    Centralia  Borough  and  Coyngham  Township. 

Source:    Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service. 


Table  V-D. -LABOR    FORCE    AND    UNEMPLOY- 
MENT   IN  THE   BRIDGETON-MILLVILLE  LABOR 
LABOR  MARKET  AREA,1   1950  AND  1957-60 


Civilian 
labor  force 

Unemployment 

Year 

Number 

Percent  of 
labor  force 

1960 
1959 
1958 
1957 

1950 

46,350 
47,100 
47,450 
47,000 

37,770 

3,750 
4,450 
4,800 
4,550 

2,360 

8.1 

9.4 

10.1 

9.7 

6.3 

includes  all  of  Cumberland  County. 
Sources:    U.S.  Census  of  Population:    1950;  and 
New  Jersey  Division  of  Employment  Security. 
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Table  VI-A. -SELECTED  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS  IN  THE  UTICA-ROME  AREA,    1950-60 


^.S.  Department  of  Labor.    1958  includes  public  housing. 

2V.  C.  Crisafulli,  An  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Utica-Rome  Area    (1960). 

3New  York  Telephone  Company  (Main  Stations  only). 

4Oneida  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

5Figure  for  1948. 


Year 

Dwelling 

units 

authorized1 

Bank 
deposits2 
(millions) 

Telephones 

in  use3 
(thousands) 

Total  power 
consumption2 
(million  KWH) 

Retail  sales 
per  capita2 

Relief 
applica- 
tions4 

1960 

36.7 
36.4 
36.1 
34.9 
33.6 
32.5 
31.5 
30.6 
30.0 
28.3 
27.5 

1959 

328 
513 
294 
180 
265 
196 
128 
235 
345 
213 

2,795 

1958 

788.2 

$1,083 

1957 

253 
245 
228 
223 

1956 

1,632 

1955 

1954 

1,027 

2,037 

1953 

2,241 

1952 

2,392 

1951 

2,810 

1950 : 

199 

456.8 

5883 

Table  VLB. -SELECTED  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS  IN  THE  CUMBERLAND  LABOR  MARKET  AREA,1 

1950-60 


Building 

Property 
value 

Bank 

Per 

Telephones 

Industrial 
power 

Retail 

Year 

permits 

deposits 

capita 

in  use 

consump- 

sales 

(thousands) 

(millions) 

(millions) 

income 

(thousands) 

tion  (mil- 
lion KWH) 

(millions) 

1960 

$2,505 

$81.4 

$65.5 

$1,755 

14.5 

196 

$65.9 

1959 

1,617 

79.9 

60.2 

1,655 

14.0 

192 

77.1 

1958 

2,741 

76.7 

58.6 

1,647 

13.9 

164 

75.8 

1957 

1,023 

76.5 

56.8 

1,428 

13.5 

142 

65.4 

1956 

1,410 

74.3 

56.2 

1,368 

12.9 

113 

63.4 

1955 

1,482 

74.3 

53.2 

1,332 

12.1 

116 

54.3 

1954 

688 

73.4 

51.8 

1,276 

12.2 

104 

60.0 

1953 

598 

71.5 

51.5 

1,346 

11.8 

101 

60.7 

1952 

607 
2,066 

69.4 
68.5 

53.3 
51.8 

11.4 
11.0 

106 
122 

59.8 

1951 

1,513 

57.5 

1950 

1,086 

64.3 

50.7 

1,605 

10.6 

61.6 

includes  all  of  Allegany  County. 

Sources:    Cumberland  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Cumberland  Office  of  Potomac  Edison. 
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Table  VI-C. -SELECTED    ECONOMIC     INDICATORS     IN    THE     READING    LABOR  MARKET  AREA,1 

1950-61 


Year 

Dwelling 
units 
authorized2 

Mort- 
gages3 
(thou- 
sands) 

Deeds 
recorded4 
(thousands) 

Tax 

receipts5 
(millions) 

Public  school 

expendi- 
tures6 (mil- 
lions) 

Telephones 

installed7 

(thousands) 

^— ^— — — — — 

Total  power 
consump- 
tion8 (mil- 
lion KWH) 

1961 

3.0 
3.4 
3.5 
3.5 
4.2 
4.8 
3.6 
4.2 

6.8 

7.0 
6.4 
6.7 
7.3 
7.0 
6.2 
6.9 
7.2 
7.4 
8.0 

$7.3 
6.8 
6.4 
5.8 
5.6 
5.1 
4.9 
4.5 
4.5 
4.3 
4.3 

42.0 
41.9 
41.4 
41.5 
42.0 
43.0 
42.0 
41.1 
43.1 
42.4 
40.6 
39.0 

1960 

92  4 

1959 

38 
40 
90 
88 

171 
47 
72 

600 
80 
79 

90.5 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 

1951,  ,. 

1950 

$7.0 
7.0 
6.4 
6.2 
6.2 
6.1 
6.2 
6.0 
5.8 

79.1 
80.5 
79.5 
74.3 
64.8 
66.5 
62.5 
60.6 

includes  all  of  Berks  County,  except  as  noted. 

2U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census.    Data  include  city  of  Reading  only.    1952  and 
1955  include  public  housing. 
3Berks  County  Trust  Company. 
4Berks  Land  Title  Company. 

5Compiled  from  City  Treasurer's  Reports;  includes  city  of  Reading  only. 
6Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent -of  Schools,  1960-61. 
7 Bell  Telephone  Company.    Includes  city  of  Reading  only. 
8 Metropolitan  Edison  Company. 


Table  VI-D.-- SELECTED  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS  IN  KULPMONT,   1948-58 


Year 

Assessed 

valuation 

(thousands) 

Property 

taxes 

collected 

(thousands) 

Personal 

taxes 

collected 

(thousands) 

State 

aid 

(thousands) 

Bond 

interest 

(thousands) 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 

1951 

1950 

1949 

1948 

$689 
692 
694 
693 
755 
798 
666 
662 
650 
639 
643 

$35.0 
35.8 
28.5 
30.7 
32.8 
34.6 
27.2 
27.2 
26.1 
24.7 
24.7 

$7.1 

6.3 

6.4 

7.6 

7.9 

19.6 

16.3 

15.6 

17.6 

17.6 

14.7 

$74.7 
67.8 
80.0 
77.6 
80.2 
77.0 
96.6 
83.2 
77.7 
80.7 
65.7 

$2.5 
2.6 
2.8 
2.7 
2.7 
3.3 
3.5 
3.6 
3.8 
4.4 
4.7 

Source:    Computed  from  a  report  furnished  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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